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THE PHILOSOPHY OF RICHARD FISHACRE 
1248) 


ICHARD FISHACRE is one of the most significant mem- 

bers of the Order of Friars Preachers in England because 

his Commentary on the Sentences, which was written during 
his office as master of theology, in fact, shortly before 1245, 
provides the earliest extant record of the philosophical specula- 
tions of the English branch of his Order. Of this branch, which 
was established in Oxford in 1221, the first theological master 
was Robert Bacon? who seems to have begun to lecture about 
- 1284, but unfortunately none of his works have been preserved 
for us. Thus, at present, the Commentary on the Sentences by. 
his pupil and colleague, Fishacre, is our sole source of informa- 
tion regarding the intellectual activities of the early English 
Dominicans. Incidentally, it also throws much light on the 
speculations of the other thirteenth century “schools” on 
account of Fishacre’s laudable idiosyncracy of enumerating the 
varying opinions on many problems among which are included: 


1My authority for this date is F. Pelster, “Das Leben u. die Schriften 
des Oxforder Dominikanerlehrers Richard Fishacre (7 1248)” in Zeitsch. 
_f. kath. Theologie (1930), p. 530. This article gives the few definite bio- 
graphical facts relating to Fishacre. , 
- 2The common opinion that John of St. Giles was the first master has 
_been exploded by F. Pelster, op. ott. p. 520. 
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the problem of the eduction of form from matter in the process — 
of becoming (f. 93’a,* commenting on Sents. II, d 17, ¢ 8); the 
first beings that were created (f. 102°a, II, d12, c3); the 
nature of the lux which was created before the light-bearing 
bodies (f. 103"b, II, d 18, c 2); the composition of the heavens 
(f. 106’a, II, d 14, ¢ 4); the origin of animal souls (f. 110%b, | 
II, d15, ¢2); and the plurality of forms in man (f. 131’b, 
II, d 24, ¢ 4).* 

Let us pass now to a consideration of Fishacre’s Commentary 
as an indication of the type of teaching that was being dispensed 
to the early Oxford Dominicans. Our findings, it must be borne 
in mind, will tell us nothing about the existence of a “ school ” 
of thought among the Dominicans, neither will they confirm or © 
disallow the all too common opinion that up to the death of 
Kilwardby English Dominican philosophy, like Franciscan 
philosophy, was Augustinian in coloring and that after that 
time, owing to the predominating influence of Thomism, which 
had received the sanction of the General Chapters of 1278 and 
1279, it became definitely Aristotelian. This opinion, and 
indeed the belief in the very existence of a “ school ”’, is little 
more than a gratuitous assumption arising out of man’s per- 
petual desire to classify and tabulate the elusive past. Too 
many of the writings of the early Dominicans have been lost 
and too many of those preserved are still in inaccessible manu- 
script form for us to arrive at any well-grounded generalizations 
about the nature of the speculations of the first Dominicans. 
Such generalizations presuppose a careful investigation of the 
individual philosophers concerned, and it is as a contribution 
towards this that the present article is offered. I shall first | 


® The folio numbers in this article are those of MS 57, Balliol College, 
Oxford. I give the chapter references so that the doctrines may be traced 
in any of the other MSS of Fishacre’ s Commentary that are enumerated 
by Pelster, op. cit. 

“Some of the theological opinions listed by Fishacre are given in Pelster, 
op cit., p. 539. 
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indicate the general characteristics of Fishacre’s Commentary 
and then given an account of its teaching on specific problems. 

The general characteristics of the treatise under consideration 
appear to me to be three: 


1. A preponderance of theological over philosophical inter- 
ests. Whether this is due to personal predilection or whether it 
is an unconscious distortion of the Augustinian theory that faith 
and love or sympathy-should engender and co-operate with rea- 
son, if reason is to be an adequate instrument of philosophy, 
it is impossible to determine. Its result, however, is the failure 
to appreciate many of the more important philosophical prob- 
lems which had already been clearly demarcated by other 
“schools.” Among these problems may be included that of 
universals, the possibility of creation ab aeterno, the principle 
of individuation, and the issue involved in the existence of 
matter in spiritual beings. | 


2. A decided Augustinian leaning which is perhaps most 
noticeable in his doctrines of perception, Divine Illumination, 
and rationes seminales. These we shall consider at length later. 


38. A marked acquaintance with the teaching of Aristotle, 
not only on such important problems. as natural and artificial 
generation, matter and form, and perception, but on less de- 
bated topics like the relation between light and color, and the 
causes of sleep. -This acquaintance is borne out by the numerous - 
verbal citations,” noteworthy because of the early period within 
which Fishacre’s activity falls. We have, then, an appreciation 
of Aristotle for himself and not merely as a source from which 
the deficiences of Augustine can be supplied; but nevertheless 
it is an appreciation which for some reason or other—possibly 
the condemnations of Aristotle at Paris—failed to ripen into 
a really systematic study of Aristotle. | 


. The works concerned are listed by Pelster, op. cit., p. 536. 
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Let us pass now to Fishacre’s teaching on specific problems. 
We shall begin with a detailed enquiry into his psychology. 

On fol. 141’a (II, d 31, ¢1) Fishacre asserts that man is 
neither primarily body, as Scripture implies when of the Incar-— 
nation it is said “'The Word was made flesh”, nor primarily 
soul, as Avicenna and certain theologians, including Hugh of St. 
Victor, contend: he is a substantial composite of body and soul. 

Of the corporeal component of man Fishacre says little of 
significance. It is initiated into actuality by the fusion in 
generation of the male and female factors, the semen and the 
ovum, the semen being part of the substance of man, as the 
Master holds,*® and not, as Augustine and Aristotle, De Animal.,’ 
suppose, the surplus of useful nutriment. This opinion of the 
Master we must accept if we are to explain the pronouncement 
that all men have sinned in Adam, for this being true all men 
must have been in Adam, and we know that they could not have 
been there in virtue of their souls since that would involve the 
untenable theory of traduction; we must conclude, then, that 
they were there in some corporeal manner—fol. 140°b (II, d 30, 
14). 

Accepting the assumption of Augustine in Ad Julianum * 
that forty-five days after conception all the members of the 
human body have been differentiated and that thereafter the 
development of the embryo is merely a matter of growth along 
_ these lines, Fishacre believes that only when the body has been 
actually formed in miniature is the soul infused into it by God, 
its Creator. The soul that is thus infused seems to be the 
rational soul which is accordingly not posterior in time to the 
sensitive soul as, he tells us, many Aristotelians of his day 
taught—f. 115'a (II, d17,¢3). Such teaching would conflict 
with the doctrine of Augustine, “qui ponit quod sensibilis et 


Lombard, Sents. II, d 30, ¢ 14. 83 Quaest. c 56, P. L. 40: 39. 
™ De Gen. An, 725, all. 
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rationalis sunt una substantia in homine. Augustinus, de diffi- 
nitionibus recte fider, c 14: Neque duas animas in uno homine 
esse dicimus sicut Jacobus et alii quidam Syrorum scribunt ”— 
fol. 182'a (II, d 24, ¢ 4). | 

_ This quotation, which incidentally does not come from a 
genuine work of Augustine (cf. p. 288, infra), brings us to the 
famous question of the plurality of forms which appears to 
have originated early in the thirteenth century concerning the 
relation of the vegetative and sensitive forms to the rational 
soul. Fishacre seems to regard this relation as one of the most 
fundamental of psychological problems when he writes on fol. 
131’b (II, d 24, ¢ 4): 

De Anima multiplex est opinio. Estimant enim aliqui quod vegeta- 
bilis et sensibilis et rationalis sunt una et eadem substantia, et variantur 
tantum secundum operationem: sicut anima sensibilis est unica sub- 
_ stantia habens multas operationes, scilicet videre, audire et huius modi. 
... Propterea, alii posuerunt quod in homine est anima unica substantia 
numero, habens tamen formas invicem ordinatas diversas; et ab una 
forma egreditur actus vegetationis, ab alia actus quod est sentire, a 
_ tertia actus quod est intelligere. ... Propterea tertii® ponunt quod 
sunt tres substantiae, et tria haec aliquid in homine a quibus sunt istae 
tres operationes; nec propter hoc sunt tres animae hominis, sed una 
anima constans ex tribus substantiis essentialiter differentibus, sicut una 
est manus constans ex nervis, ossibus et carne, quae essentialiter differunt. 


_ Fishacre objects to the first opinion that if vegetating, sens- 
ing, and understanding are essentially diverse operations, they 
must be ascribed to essentially diverse forms because every par- 
ticular action has one particular formal cause, and secondly 
that no comparison with the operations of seeing and hearing 
can be made because these operations do not differ essentially 
but merely in virtue of their diverse organs. The second opinion 
he finds unacceptable because it assumes that the vegetative and 
sensitive forms are related to the intellectual form after the 


° Of the contemporaries who held these three theories- we know nothing. 
Later, the first theory was advocated by Roger Bacon, the second by Pecham. 
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fashion of material dispositions, and this would involve the 
impossible conclusion that angels and men to whom the same 
ultimate form is common possess the same material disposition. 
Against the third opinion Fishacre quotes the Liber de Diffini- 
tionibus rectae fidei,° ¢ 13, as rejecting the existence of two 
souls in man, one of which is supposed to animate the body and 
the other to provide the spiritual factor; and he then insists that 
there can only be one soul which both vivifies the body by its 
society and imparts to man his capacity for reason. 

Thus Fishacre finds objections to all three current doctrines 
of the relation of the vegetative and sensitive forms to the 
rational soul, but instead of proffering a more adequate solution | 
he simply declares: “ Quae autem harum trium optmionum 
verior sit, diffinire non audeo.” 3 , 

Leaving aside the exact nature of the vital principle in itself 
we must now ask how it is related to the body. This will bring 
us to a second aspect of the problem of the plurality of forms, | 
i.e., to the question whether the soul informs materia prima 
directly or materia prima as already actuated by a forma 
corporettatis. This is an aspect which appears to exist only con- 
fusedly in the mind of our philosopher. A forma corporeitatis 
is presupposed by his doctrine of the infusion of the created soul 
into an already organized body. It is virtually contained in his 
Augustinian dualism of soul and body, the extreme expression 
of which is to be found on fol. 103’a (II, d13, ¢1) where he 
declares that lux, the first of all bodies, is the link between 
corporeal and spiritual entities, especially between the human 
body and its soul. It is implied in his belief that the soul has 
matter. But in spite of all these facts a forma corporettatts 
receives no recognition in the philosophical system of Fishacre. 
Our final conclusion, then, as to his attitude towards the famous 


1° In the Middle Ages this was attributed to Augustine. It is in fact the 
De Ecclesiasticis Dogmatibus ad Gennade of Marseille, cf. ch. 15, P. L. 
58: 984. 
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problem of the plurality of forms must be that while he is well 
disposed towards a plurality, a theory which appears to have 
originated with Avicebron, he is reluctant to renounce the tradi- 
tional teachings of a single form in man. 

I have said a few lines above that Fishacre supposed that 
matter exists in the soul. This I shall now develop by giving 
his main arguments from f. 23"b (1, d8, c4) for the existence 
of matter not only in the soul but also in angels. They are: 


1. We apprehend different individuals both in the human 
and angelic species; but individuals, as Aristotle informs us, 
- would not exist without matter by which they are able to be 
and not to be: therefore there must be matter in rational souls 
and in angels. | 

2. Both rational and angelic beings are whi ect to change. 
They must, then, possess matter because matter as potentiality 
is always involved in change. | | ? 

3. Aristotle maintains that an arch without matter exists 
only in the mind of the artificer, and from this it must be 
inferred that a soul without matter would have existence only 
in the mind of God. 

4, Matter is potentiality in respect of the forma generalissima 
(whose function it is to place creatures within the realm of 
being); but such a form is a part of every substantial form; 
_ therefore, every substantial form possesses matter. 

5. All individuals exist per materiam." This is particularly 
true as regards angelic beings, for their individuating charac- 
teristics cannot be ascribed to accidents, since accidents are 
posterior in nature to substance; neither can they be regarded 
as substantial differences for that would imply that, every angel 
differs specifically.’ 


11 That matter is the cause of individuation is asserted again on f. 82va 
(II, d2, c4) and f.339ra (IV, d 44, c2); but the problem of individuation 
was never sharply focused by Fishacre. 

12 Later Fishacre seems less certain about the way in which angels differ 
from each other. Thus on f. 84%b (II, d2, c2) after declaring his reluctance 
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From this doctrine of matter in spiritual beings, which recurs — 
on f. (II, d3, 6) and f. 260’a (IV, d 14, ¢1) and which 
Fishacre harmonizes with the statement of Augustine in De 
Quantitate Animae that the soul is simple by asserting that 
Augustine had in mind only the rejection of the four elements, © 
two things emerge: (a) that Fishacre is here strongly under the 
influence of Aristotle, and (b) that he fails to distinguish clearly 
two kinds of matter—that which differentiates one individual — 
from another and that which is the mere capacity for change in 
every creature. However, on f. 84’a (II, d 3, c1sq.) where 
he confines his discussion to the question of matter in the angels 
alone he implicitly makes this distinction when he says that 
some people rightly do not admit that the angels lack compositio- 
in se ipso for they think that these beings must have matter in — 
the sense of potentiality and that they may in all probability 
have a division of form into genus and differentiae. The dis- 
tinction is significant because many later Dominicans confused 
the two types of matter and failed to grasp the fact that when 
their opponents taught that matter formed part of the nature 
of spiritual beings they were simply proclaiming that such be- 
ings possessed a potentiality for existence and for change. 

Having considered Fishacre’s account of the soul as a static 
entity, we shall turn now to his discussions of its activities. 
These, he believes, fall within two great categories—cognition 
and volition. We shall deal first with cognition in its two forms, | 
sense-perception and conception. a 

The account of sense-perception given by our Dominican 


to pronounce on such a difficult question, he remarks that on the whole he 
thinks that they are all of the same species although they differ in respect 
of dignity. He also informs us in this same passage that he is inclined 
to think that even angels and human souls are of the same species though 
he admits that the affectio ad corpus which a soul has makes such a 
thesis dubious. On fol. 109'a (II, d14, c9) he expresses his agreement 
with Augustine’s theory that the angels and the human soul are equal in | 
nature though disparate in office. : 
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closely resembles the teaching of Augustine, the gist of which is 
to be found in the remarks—“ Corporalia ergo quaecumque huic 
corpori ingeruntur aut objiciuntur extrinsecus, non in anima, 
sed in ipso corpore aliquid faciunt, quod operi ejus aut adver- 
setur aut congruat ”’—De Musica VI, c 5, P. L. 32: 1168, and 
‘“‘ Sentire non est corporis sed animae per corpus ”—De Gen. ad 
Intt. III, ¢5, P. L. 35: 282. Both philosophers regard the 
essence of sense-perception, namely the production in the soul of 
an image of the sense object, as being primarily due to an 
activity of the soul whereby it becomes aware of something 
stimulating its corporeal organs. In their opinion no sense 
object could possess the power to impress an image on the soul, 
for in the first place an inferior being cannot act on a superior 
being, and in the second there is no common denominator be- 
tween the physical and the spiritual. Indeed, both men, on 
account of their dualistic doctrines, have ultimately to suppose 
that the action of the external world on the soul is inexplicable, 
if not miraculous. Fishacre expresses his point of view thus: 


Cum verbum quo se loquitur res exterior michi, scilicet. species rel 
pervenerit ad ultimum senciens, non procedit ulterius, ut intret, gig- 
nendo se, in mentem, sed, ut dicit Augustinus, anima miris modis et mira 
quadam velocitate efficit in se simile ei quod est in organo intimo hoc 
est assimilat se illi species suscepte ut lux aquae cui contiguatur. Igitur 
cum assimilacio sit duplex, scilicet per aliquid communiter communi- 
catum ab utroque similium, et hoc dicitur per participationem, vel per 
imitacionem, ubi nichil commune similibus: patet quod anima similis fit 
rei extra vel speciei in intimo instrumento, non per hoc quod habet 
aliquid commune, sed per imitacionem. Et ita hec similitudo fundatur 
non super aliquid in anima quod sit commune ei et speciei vel rei, sed 
super ipsam animam; se ipsa enim similis est—fol. 11"b (I, d2, e—). 


A further illustration of Fishacre’s agreement with the Augus- 
tinian theory that knowledge is not the mere product of sen- 
sation, is to be found in the passage proclaiming the doctrine of 
innate ideas. It runs: 
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Quod autem dico animam miris modis assimilare se rei extra in se 
vel eius similitudini in ultimo organo, sic intelligo—Sicut artifix habet 
in se infinitas figuras vel signum aliquod, sed sentire eas est ab actu 
artificis et tune cum una sentitur est ipsum signum ymago alicuius 
extra ad cuius similitudinem nitebatur artifex, nec est ipsum signum 
composicius, cum iam una figura est, ita in actu quam prius, sic in 
anima naturaliter insite sunt similitudines rerum, tamen unam earum — 
intuemur sine alia actualiter et tune quasi actu efficimur similes illi rei 
extra, quam intelligimus, et ita actualiter habet quod non prius ita 
actualiter scilicet — relacionem et ideo non est composicior quam — 
intelligens rem unam ”—f. (I, d2, c—). 


Again, on fol. 113’a (II, d 16, c2) he tells us approvingly 
that Augustine and the Platonists hold that all things and all 
truth are naturally written in the soul, adding by way of 
explanation that much of it is at present dormant. This point 
of view our philosopher tries to wrest into agreement with the 
remark of Aristotle that all men desire to know things naturally 
_ by interpreting this desire as a desire to know sett actively 

or explicitly. : 

A like attempt to reconcile Aristotle and Augustine is found. 
in several other passages, notably fol. 111°b (II, d 15, ¢ 6), fol. 
(I, d 32, 4), and fol. (I, d 36,c¢3),** all of which 
ill accord with Fishacre’s view of sense-perception as essentially 
a spiritual act that is merely occasioned by the excitation of the 
senses. The first of these passages reads thus: 


Cognitio dupliciter est, scilicet per causam primam quae est deus vel 
per causam proximam quae est forma substantialis rei. Et ita est 
tantum dupliciter cognitio creaturae: una in deo, et alia per existentiam 
formae ejusdem creature in mente creata, non enim est intelligere per 
extra missionem sicut dicitur de sensu, sed intus susceptionem vel 
intus habitationem. 


One of the passages in which he approaches nearest to the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the origin of knowledge occurs on f. 68'a 


18 Cf, p. 296 below for an attempt to reconcile the Aristotelian and 
theories of potentiality. 
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(I, d 40, ¢ 1): “ Creaturae gignunt similitudines suas in menti- 
bus nostris, et mentes nostrae eas accipiunt et componentes re- 
_cepta complexionem faciunt.” But this must be regarded in the 
nature either of a lapse from his Augustinian point of view or 
as a generous gesture towards Aristotle, for in the epistemology 
of Fishacre, as in that of Augustine, there is no attempt to 
expound the transition from, perception to conception and no 
recognition of an active intellect which makes possible this 
transition. Indeed, like Augustine, Fishacre assumes that we 
have concepts and judgments without explaining their origina- 
tion, and like Augustine he restricts himself to a consideration 
of their truth which he maintains rests upon Divine Illumina- 
tion and the resulting absolute standard within ourselves or, as 
he sometimes puts it, the resulting apprehension of all things 
in God—f. (I, d 32, 4); f. (I,d 17,c1). He might, 
however, have connected this type of knowledge, with which the 
disciplined and spiritualized man is favored, with the knowledge 
derived in sense-perception had he elaborated his doctrine that 
_ things are constituted by their likeness to God in whom exist 
the changeless forms of all reality—a doctrine which often recurs 
in his Commentary, cf. f. 187'a (II, d 27, ¢1). 

In the contention of our Dominican that knowledge, being a 
relation, does not involve any real growth of the soul but is 
simply an unfolding of what is ammneny there we hear a more 
original note. 


Relationes advenientes alicui subiecto non faciunt ipsum compositius, 
quia multiplicantur relationes in aliquo subiecto nulla mutatione etiam 
facta in eo,!* ut hoe ligno longiori decurtato fit in alio relatio equalitatis 
ad illud, nulla in eo facto mutatione. Nunc autem veritas omnis relatio 
est, quia adequatio vel equalitas quedam est verbi mentalis et rei, equa- 
litas autem aut adequatio relatio est—f. 11'b (I, d2, e—). | 


a few Hines later: 


** For Fishacre’s account of relations, cf. f. 5lva (I, d 26, c2). 
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Propter verbum in mente non est ibi aliquid plus quam prius, cum 
‘non erat verbum nisi similitudo, qua se ipsa anima assimilatur rei vel 
elus speciei. Similitudo autem relatio est et non facit compositius 
quotiescumque multiplicata. Sic ergo patet quod anima habens multas 
veritates numerosior est, non tamen compositior. 


In turning from our knowledge of terrestrial beings other 
than our selves to knowledge of our selves we shall find that in 
this matter Fishacre is not in agreement with Augustine. One — 
of his most apposite passages reads: “ Intelligo animam sicut > 
tabulam, similitudines rerum in ea sicut picturas, Deum ut 
lucem has picturas illuminantem et sicut anima in hac vita not 

videt seipsam sed has picturas in se et ita per consequens se, 
sed non attendit, sic et lucem hance forsitan ”—fol. (I, d 17, 
¢1). Augustine, it may be recalled, held that we had an imme- 
diate intuitive knowledge of ourselves, though he admitted that 
this knowledge was not exhaustive. 

Our knowledge of celestial beings, namely the angels and God, | 
is also merely ratiocinative and not intuitive, thinks Fishacre. 
The existence of the angels he establishes on fol. 81'a (II, d 2, 
ce 1) after the fashion of Aristotle rather than of any Christian 
thinker using as his first argument the impossibility of explain- 
ing the motion of the heavenly bodies without such beings. If 
we supposed it to be directly imparted by the Prima Causa, the 
motion would have to be other than it is; it would have to be 
instantaneous because the power of the First Cause is infinite. 
His second argument he bases on an assertion in Aristotle’s 
Physics, Bk. 8, to the effect that if one of two things, which 
naturally co-exist, be found existing independently, the second 
thing will also be capable of such existence. Using as his in- 
stance the co-existence of the corporeal and intellectual factors 
in man, he infers from the independent existence of the cor- 
poreal world the independent existence of a world of purely 
intellectual beings. His third argument rests on the hierarchy 
of the universe. The lowest forms, e. g. the forms of the ele- 
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ments, are united to their matter secundum essentiam et esse. 
Above these are forms, i. e. human souls, which are united only 
secundum esse. ‘Above these again it is legitimate to suppose 
that there are forms not united in any respect but separata _ 
secundum essentiam et esse. These are the angelic beings. . 

The existence of God too is proveable by reason asserts Fish- 


| acre undertaking the task in I, d 3, of his Commentary.” Of © 


the ten proofs there proffered the first four attempt in a diffuse 
manner to set forth the Platonic and Augustinian contention 
that the existence of any and every good thing presupposes, as 
a justification for its being called good, something that is good 
in its own right, i.e. a Summum Bonum, and this Summum 
Bonum is what we mean by God. Argument five, which derives 


its significance from the assumption that the universe is a hier- | 


archy of natures, runs: “ Item, est aliquid tantum causatum, et 
aliquid quod est causa et causatum: ergo est aliquid quod est 


causa tantum.” 


The next argument, taking for granted that God is an abso- 


-lutely simple being, declares: “ Item, si aliquid esset simpli- 


cissimum, non differet ab esse suo sed esset suum esse; quia si 
non, iam haberet esse et aliquid amplius, et tunc non esset 


‘simplicissimum. Igitur si aliquid esset simplicissimum, illud 


esset; sed simplicissimum est simplicissimum: ergo est.” Argu- 
ment seven restates the ontological argument of Anselm by pro- 
claiming that ‘id quo majus cogitari non potest,’ i.e. God, 
cannot be ‘ in cogitatione tantum ’ for then it would be possible 
to conceive a greater than it: it must, then, have actual existence 
and so be ‘in re’ as well as ‘ in cogitatione.’ The eighth argu- 
ment is an offshot of seven, and argument nine is merely formal. 
The final argument, based on Aristotle’s famous contention that 
an infinite regress in the realm of efficient causes is impossible 


15This section has been printed by A. Daniels in “Gesch. der Gottes- 


beweise ” in Beitr. zur Gesch. der Phil. etc. (Munster, 1909), Bd. 8, pp. 21-4. 
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without remaining within that realm, identifies the necessary 
uncaused cause with God. 

Cognition, the development and objects of which we have been 
discussing at some length, involves the faculty of memory as 
well as intellect. As we should expect from his dualism of sense — 
and intellect, Fishacre, like Augustine, declares memory to be 
of two kinds: (a) retention of impressions of the external world, 
and (b) retention of those intellectual things and truths which 
Augustine speaks of in the Confessions as the confused and 
unconscious treasure of knowledge with which we start out in 
life and which resembles the rationes seminales in primordial 
matter. Fishacre’s exposition of memory runs thus: 

Dupliciter est in nobis memoria; una quae fit ex speciebus primo 
_ receptis in intelligentia et deinde in memoria reposita, et haec est 
memoria intellectus possibilis, et. hoe sequitur intelligentiam et volun- 
tatem quia quod primo intelligo et deinde amo. Memoria teneo alia est 
habitus omnium formarum intelligibilium in mente saltem angelica ex | 


conditione sua et haec est memoria intellectus agentis in nobis—fol. 14%a 
(I, d3, ¢2). 


In addition to cognition, volition represents an activity of the 
soul. ‘ Sciendum quod anima primo dividitur in motivam et 
apprehensivam quae dicitur ratio; et motiva ipsa inquantum 
detestatur malum dicitur irascibilis et ipsa inquantum amat 
bonum concupiscibilis ’”—fol. 260"a (IV, d14,¢c1). This two- 
fold possibility in the soul of dissenting from or identifying it- 
self with a definite object, which we are told on fol. 128"a (II, 
d 24, ¢1) presupposes a ‘ potestas convertendi supra se,’ seems 
to be the first type of freedom which we experience but it is free- 
dom only in an attenuated sense. The highest freedom (and this 
the Lombard ignored)—fol. 133" (II, d 25, ¢ 1) consists in an 
identification of the self with the good and the true and in a con- 
sequent inability to sin—fol. 133"b (II, d25,¢5). Such 
dom, however, with the fulness of being which issues from it is 
found only in the beatified souls in heaven, in angels, and in 
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God; even in the most virtuous of living men “non est velle 


omnino conforme ad esse, licet in multis conformentur: quippe 


’ nee ipsum velle sibi ipsi est omnino conforme; sed vult in eis 


pars voluntatis unum oppositorum pars altera alterum ”— 
f.134'a (II, d25, ¢5). Incidentally, the lowest conceivable 
—_ of freedom is to be found in the damned souls in inferno 

“quia omnino discordat velle ab esse praeter quam in esse, et 
in hoc etiam patet secundum quosdam mallent non esse ”—fol. 
134'b. However, with these non-terrestrial states of human 
volition we, as philosophers, are not concerned. 

Freedom being defined in the above Augustinian fashion, it 
is inevitable that for our philosopher the good or virtuous will 
should be one which wills only that which contributes to our 
realization as rational beings. In a sense every volition con- 
tributes to this and so nothing would be evil; but this Fishacre 
seems to escape by declaring on fol. 144'b (II, d 35, ¢1) that 
evil and bad are terms to be applied to things that have been 
forbidden to us by God. From a casual remark on fol. 146'a 


(II, d 36, ¢1) that the will is good, if it conforms completely 


to the Divine will, it may be inferred that God forbids only 
what does not actively contribute to the realization of the self. 
Outside the field of psychology the two most interesting prob- 


- lems of philosophy with which Fishacre concerns himself are 


that of the nature of physical change and that of the Divine 
knowledge of particulars, both of which were much discussed in 
the thirteenth century. 

Physical change, we are told, cannot be explained only in 
terms of passive potency, a belief in which involves the theory 
that there is absolutely nothing of the new form in the matter 
which is in the process of becoming. Such an attempt would 
convert physical change into an act of creation—f. 117b (II, 


-d18,¢4). We have, therefore, to posit an active potency in 
matter or in other words “ aliquid formae latitans in materia ” 


_and this is what Augustine alludes to as a “ ratio seminalis ”— 
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f. 92%» (II, d7, ¢6). In the normal course of events these 
rationes become actualized through the instrumentality of some 
physical agent, in which case we have an instance of natural 
_ becoming. Sometimes, however, no such agent is involved and - 
the change resulting is said to have been ‘produced miraculously 
—f. 92"b (II, d 7, c 6). 

Whence comes these active potencies or. rationes seminales ? 
From God, thinks Fishacre in agreement with Augustine, Who 
infused them into the primordial matter that He had created 
‘inane and vacuous ’—f. 102"b (II, d12, ¢3). It follows, 
then, that each one of them has a corresponding ratio causalis — 
in the Divine mind. The converse of this, however, is not true 
as is evident from a consideration of the coming into being of 
spiritual creatures, of artificialia, and of the first woman—_ 
f. 111’a sq. (II, d 15, 2); f. 92°b (II, d 7, 6). 

In this theory of the origin of organic bodies ** Fishacre con- 
sciously follows the teaching of Augustine but, strangely enough, 
in so doing he imagines himself to be at the same time in har- 
mony with Aristotle. Thus on f. 93’a (II, d 7, ¢ 8) he declares: 


Duplex est opinio circa rerum exitum in esse. Una scilicet ponens 
formam totam et completam latere in materia, et alia ponens nichil 
omnino formae latere in materia sed totum penitus ab extrinseco dari 
sicut datur pictura statue, et tertia media quae est Aristotelis qui ponit 
nec formas omnino latere nec omnino esse ab extrinseco sed aliquid eius 
latere et hoc est potentia activa materiae quam Augustinus vocat 
rationem seminalem et aliquid eius ab extrinseco agenta, scilicet. com- 
plementum et actus: patet quod Augustinus est hujus ejusdem aypronis 
cum Aristotele. 


‘Such a contention seems to me to do violence both to Augus- 
tine and to Aristotle. Most interpreters are now agreed that 
the former considered these rationes seminales, which were the 


1° On f. 110ra (II, d 15, ¢ 1) Fishacre rejects the contemporary opinion 
that animal and plant souls also originate from rationes seminales and 
maintains that they are created. 
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initial determination of the passivity of materia prima, as 
possessing a sort of being intermediate between the Divine 
' exemplars and completely actualized forms: Aristotle, on the 
other hand, assigned to his active potencies the very minimum 
of being, regarding them for the most part as mere privations— 
cf. Met. 1032 a 11 sq., 1045 b 35 sq.; Physics 190°26 sq. 

The second question outside the field of psychology which 
was much discussed in Fishacre’s day was that of the Divine 
knowledge of particulars. This our Dominican deals with some- 
what summarily, telling us on f. 63"b (I, d 36, c2) that there 
were two contemporary opinions: (1) that which held that each 
individual had its rationem causalem propriam in Deo, and (2) 
that which supposed that individuals were known to God only 
in so far as they were implicit within the ideas of their respec- 
tive species. The first, Fishacre observes, was the more widely 
supported in his own time but the second had had the sanction 
of both Aristotle (Met. XI) and Augustine (Quaest. 83, q. 46). 
His declaration of his own point of view is characteristic of his 
attitude towards the majority of the most vital problems of his 
day: ‘‘ Dico ergo licet videatur mirabile quod quamvis in Deo 
tantum sunt ydee specierum, tamen nihil impedit quodlibet 
individuum in eo habere ydeam propriam et individualem.” 


D. EB. SHARP. 


Somerville College, Oxford. 
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GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY AND SCHOLASTIC 
PHILOSOPHY (1) 


I. SraTeEMENT OF THE PROBLEM. 


\VHERE is perhaps in the history of human thought a ten- 
dency to cyclic development which has deep roots in the 
nature of man. The course of modern philosophy, at all events, 
has shown and is showing this cyclic tendency, particularly in 
regard to psychological concepts in their relation to the theory 


of knowledge. 


English philosophy may be looked upon as the starting point 
of modern psychology. At all events it has influenced psycho- 
logical thought far more profoundly than Descartes, although 
Descartes was not without his influence on Hobbes with whom 
English philosophy takes its rise. 

English philosophy is frankly and clearly sensationalistic 


and so was psychology in its beginnings. In fact, so profoundly 


steeped in sensationalism was modern empirical psychology that 
some of its workers seemed not even to have known of the exist- — 
ence of an intellectualism as old as and older than Plato and 
Aristotle. And so Titchener* could speak of thought processes 
as new claimants to recognition as psychological entities and 
Buehler could be spoken of? as he discoverer of the thought 
processes. 

But the Wuerzburg school was not the first to shock the ortho- 
dox sensibilities of nineteenth century psychologists. There 
was a prior school which arose into some prominence in Euro- 
pean thought and was sinking into oblivion until it commenced | 
to be spoken of here and there as the older school of Gestalt 
psychology, in contrast to the new movement which dominates 
the stage - psychological thought at the present day. 


*z. B. Titchener, A Text Book of Psychology (New York, 1911), p. 49. 
*Cfi. T. V. Moore, “Image and Meaning in Memory and Perception,” 
. Psychological Monographs, XXVII (1919), 119, p. 234. 
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The older school of Gestalt psychology was really a little 
stream of Scholastic thought which began to mingle its limpid 
waters with the vast currents of modern philosophy when Franz 
Brentano took the chair of philosophy at the University of 
Vienna in 1874. | 

Brentano was a Catholic priest who eiee philosophy at 
Wuerzburg and left the Church about the time of the Kultur- 
kampf, taking with him Carl Stumpf who was at the time one 
of his students destined for the priesthood.* In leaving the 
Church Brentano did not rid himself entirely of his Scholastic 
philosophy and training and so when he commenced to lecture 
at the University of Vienna he brought. with him a background 
of Scholastic training and principles. | 

In the same year that he began to teach at the University 
of Vienna he edited his Psychologie vom emptrischen Stand- 
punkte,* which is a sharp criticism of English sensationalism 
and a demand for the recognition of a non-sensory process of 
judgment over ~~ above the sensory presentation of the ob- 
jects of experience.° 

Brentano’s Scholastic training may have been responsible for 
his clear and incisive manner of writing, so different from 
many of the German writers of his day. Brentano, however, 
taught much and published little. Stumpf felt that he had 
_ derived so much from his unpublished teaching that he turned 


® Oskar Kraus, Franz Brentano (Munich: 1919), , pp. x +171. Anhang 
I. Erinnerungen an Franz Brentano, by Carl Stumpf. A beautifully 
written appendix which enables one to realize the tragedy o Brentano’s 

fall. 

‘Franz Brentano, Psychologie vom empirischen Standpunkte (Leipzig: 
1874), vol. I, pp. xiv + 350. No second volume ever Sd ec Re-edited 
by Kraus (Leipzig: 1924-1925). 

5 Brentano* (where the same reference is made more than once, the 
second number designates the note in which the reference is given im 
_ extenso). Book II, ch. vii, pp. 266 ff. Incidentally, it may be noted that 
we owe to Brentano the definition of psychology as the science of con- 
scious processes, which was the current concept until the advent of 
behaviorism. 
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to the psychology of sound lest he might infringe upon prior 
rights of his master or be forced to criticize his unpublished 
 theories.° At all events, Brentano’s clear manner of expression 
and striking personality made a deep impression on his stu-’ 
dents, among whom was Alexis Meinong who may be looked 
upon as the founder of the older school of Gestalt psychology, 
for it was he rather than Brentano who directly influenced the 
writers of this new movement in psychological thought. 

- But before we outline the Gestalt-psychology of Meinong let. 
us present the problem of Gestalt psychology as developed in a 
now classic article by another student of — Christian | 
von Ehrenfels.’ 

Were it not for the extensive nes of English a 
and particularly the philosophy of Hume, on continental psy- | 
chological thought, the article of Ehrenfels would have aroused 
but little interest in what we now know as configurational pat- 
terns. But so accustomed were psychologists to think in terms 
of a naive sensationalism that his study awakened the most 
widespread interest, shocking the sensibilities of such as Schu- 
mann and stimulating Meinong to the definition of his Gegen- 
staende hoeherer Ordnung. 

Ehrenfels pointed out that the starting point of his study * 
was Ernst Mach’s Bettraege zur Analyse der Empfindungen 
(Jena: 1886). | 

Mach remarked that we could “sense” immediately tone 
complexes (T'ongestalten) or melodies, although a melody, as 
such, cannot be sensed in the ordinary meaning of.the word 
because it depends on the relations of tones no two of which 


¢ Kraus ®, p. 145. 

7 Cf. Vierteljahresschrift fuer wiss. Philos., XIV (1890), p. 268 footnote. 
Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy says of him that he was more a student 
of Meinong than of Brentano. (Friedrich Ueberweg, Grundriss der Ge- | 
schichte der Philosophie. Berlin: 1923, IV, p. 539.) | 

®C. von Ehrenfels, “ Ueber Gestaltqualitaeten.” Vierteljahresschrift fuer 
wiss. Philos., XIV (1890), 249-292. 
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are simultaneously present to consciousness. Mach also pointed 
out that a tree with its hard rough trunk, its countless branches 
swaying in the wind, its smooth shining leaves, is not perceived 
as a vast bundle of sensations but as one inseparable unit whole. 

Ehrenfels then went on to point out many and various types 
of sensory complexes which the mind perceives in spite of their 
complexity as unit wholes: blushing, becoming pale, darken- 
ing, glowing, the clearing of the sky, all sorts of movements 
and gestures. ‘‘ Every spoken word, as far as its sensory part 
is concerned, is a peculiar temporal sound configuration (Schall- 

gestalt)” (p. 272). What botanists term the habit of a plant 
is a Gestaltqualitaet. ‘What one terms feeling for style for a 
certain domain of art consists really for the most part in noth: 
ing more than the ability to detect and compare configurational 
characters (Gestaltqualitaeten) in the field in question” (p. 
279). 

From these examples it is ovidiiat that any sense perception 
which is the resultant of more than one elementary sensation has 
a configurational character. The peculiar timbre of the note of 
a violin, or any musical instrument, is such a resultant and is 
its Gestaltqualitaet or configurational character. 

Ehrenfels therefore formulated the following definition: 
understand by configurational characters (Gestaltqual- 
taeten) such positive ideational contents as are dependent on 
the presence of complexes of ideas (Vorstellungscomplexen) in 
consciousness, which complexes as far as they themselves are 
concerned consist of elements that are separable from one an- 
other, that is to say, capable of being present one by one in 
consciousness ” (p. 262). 

‘Ehrenfels also spoke of the perception of a relation as a 
resultant of the wandering of attention from one fundament to 
another and of the consciousness of “ contradiction” as a tem- 
poral Gestaltqualitaet dependent on the fact that two elements 
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could not be compounded in consciousness at one and the same 
time. | 

It is evident from these examples that Ehrenfels is bringing ~ 
together under the same name both sensory and cognitive pro- 
cesses. He feels that “ the mind that puts mental elements into — 
a new combination is doing something more than changing 
combinations: it is creating something new” (p. 283). 

But he was uncertain as to the nature of the new thing cre- 
ated, whether it was sensory like the components of which it 
was formed or specifically different from the elements that gave 
a stimulus to its production. It is at least possible that in some 
cases the elements are sensory but that they are vivified by a 
new production, the cognitive act by which they are interpreted. 

As a matter of fact, when we review the various complexes 
of which the mind is conscious we find that they fall into two 
classes : | 

(a) complexes which arise from sensory elements and remain 
sensory in their final terminus. Thus the note produced by a 
musical instrument is a conscious resultant of a fundamental 
and its overtones. Were each component sounded separately 
we would have no idea of what they would sound like when 
given simultaneously; similarly with vowel sounds, and the 
vowel sounds plus consonantal stops that constitute words. A 
word is a Gestalt or configuration of sounds which can be per- 
ceived as a unit whether it is familiar or totally unfamiliar, as 
when it comes from an unknown foreign language. But the 
meaning of the word is something quite different from the con- 
figuration of sounds from which it is derived, and therefore we 
have also | 

(b) complexes which, like words with a known meaning, con- 
sist of a basis of pure sensory components which act, not merely 
as sensory resultants, after the manner of the parallelogram of © 
forces, but seem to be actively configured by the interpretation 
given to them by the mind. This process of active configura- 
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tion is seen more clearly in figures. According to one’s mental 
attitude, one can see five dots. _ as a square with diago- 


nals, two triangles with their apices touching, a cross, the five 
spot of a domino, an envelope, ete. Now it is easily seen that 
the forces involved in the sensory components® cannot, after — 
the manner of the parallelogram of forces, have more than one 
resultant. Whence arise the n different interpretations of one 
and the same composite of sensations, in this case, five black 
spots and a background of white? The matter is easily under- 
stood if we are willing to admit a thought process over and 
_ above the sensory resultant of the individual sensory elements. 

One might think that owing to different states of the nervous 
system the resultant of n stimuli leads to various and different 
sensory complexes were it not that a considerable group of such 
composite stimuli always lead to essentially the same resultant 
without ever manifesting the kaleidoscopic changes of what the 
Gestalt psychologists call ambivalent and polyvalent figures. 
Thus a melody remains the same melody no matter how many 
times we may listen to it; an unknown foreign word, as long 
as its meaning remains unknown, sounds the same no matter 
how often we hear it spoken. 

‘But in another group of complexes, the ambivalent and poly- 
valent stimuli (cf. enfra, next issue), the seen figure looks very 
_ different in one period of observation from what it did in the 
immediately preceding period, and when we analyse conscious- 
ness we find that something has disappeared and a new product 
has been called forth; that is to say, one interpretation of the 
figure vanishes and a new one takes its place. 

Thus we have formulated the problem of discussion ; in Ges- 
talt psychology of today, and we may ask: 

(a) Can perception be regarded as the sum of n sensory ele- 


° Cf. below, p. 319.. 
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ments with no new product over and above the resultant of the 
n forces?. The motion of a billiard ball may be conceived of as 
the resultant of n forces, but if it hits some one’s fingers there 
is a new resultant, a sensation of pain, not to be explained as 
the mere mechanical resultant of n forces. 

(b) Must one assume that when the n stimuli i impinge upon 
the nervous system the nervous system itself contributes some- 
thing from its physiological mechanism by way of a new prod- _ 
uct, but that there is nothing more in the resultant conscious 
experience ? | 

(c) Must one assume that when the n stimuli impinge upon 
the nervous system and the ego the past mental experience of 
the individual makes its contribution and that this contribution 
is of either a sensory or a cognitive character or both combined ? 

Let us exemplify the problem by the following illustrations. 
The accompanying drawings*® are shown along with their 
sensory components. | 

Below each drawing is a group of parts which, when put to- 
gether, give the whole. But the whole contains elements which 
are not found in the parts. | 

(a) There is a sensory resultant in the whole, namely, a 
depth perception which is not to be found in any of the parts. 

(b) There is a cognitive element that arises when one thinks 
of the meaning or definition of a cube or a chair. 

Can these resultant elements be explained entirely as imme- 
diate physiological, perhaps merely chemical, resultants of the 
sensations involved, and which, therefore, would arise inde- 
pendent of the past experience of the perceiving subject ? 

True, to look at the separate parts is one thing, to look at a 
certain arrangement of the parts is another. But no matter 
how we arrange the parts we have no depth element to intro- 


10The cube is taken from: Hofmann, Franz Bruno, Die Lehre vom 
Raumsinn des Auges. (Berlin: 1925), pp. 666, p. 573. Separately ome ie 
from the Handbuch der Augenheilkunde, XIII, ii. — 
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duce, no equality of all the angles involved, no article of furni- 
ture, no support to the back, etc. Unless these things are in 
_some manner added from past experience by a process of inter- 
preting what is seen, they could never be derived from the black 
lines and the white background that constitute the picture. 


IL LvapEquacy OF Pure SENSATIONALISM. 


We may look upon Hume as having bequeathed to psychology 
_ his philosophy of mind. One has only to add “ feeling ” to his 
cognitive elements in order to obtain the ultimate units with 
which psychology dealt in the early days of its experimental 
history. 

Hume —_ his T'reatise of Human Nature with the words: 
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“¢ All the perceptions of the human mind resolve themselves into 
two distinct kinds, which I shall call impressions and ideas.” ™ 
In present day terminology impressions are sensations and ideas 
are mental images. According to Hume the only difference 
between them is the force and liveliness with which they strike 
upon the mind and make their way into consciousness. He con- 
ceives of perceptions being either simple or complex. In simple 
perceptions there are no discernible parts, but in complex ones 
we can discern various elements as in the perception of an 
apple we are aware of the color, taste and smell. But the mind 
has, according to Hume, no unifying power of uniting the ele- 
ments into an organic whole. _ 

In the appendix to the Treatise of Human Nature Hume con- 
tesses to the difficulty which he experienced as a result of logical 
adherence to his very simple sensationalist theory of knowledge. 


There are two principles which I cannot render consistent, nor is it 
in my power to renounce either of them, viz. that all our distinct 
perceptions are distinct existences, and that the mind never perceives 
any real connection among distinct existences. Did our perceptions 
either inhere in something simple and individual, or did the mind per- 
ceive some real connection among them, there would be no difficulty in 
the case.?? 


In other words, if all perceptions were acts of one and the 
same spiritual substance, the ego or soul, then the ego could 
- connect one of its acts of consciousness with another. Or if, as 
a matter of fact, introspection revealed the awareness of such 
connections between perceptions, Hume thought his difficulty 
would be solved. But he felt that he must hold fast to the 
fundamental tenets of his theory of knowledge. We know only 
impressions, that is to say sensations, and those more or less 
faint replicas that he terms ideas and modern psychology desig- 
- nates as mental images. 


11The Philosophical Works o David Hume (Boston and Ediaburgh: 
1854), I, p. 15. 2 12 Op. cit. (11), II, p. 551. 
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We can see color and contour and feel hardness, ete., but, he 
says, a substance cannot be seen nor perceived in any way by 
any of the senses and, therefore, we have no idea (mental 
image) of a substance. Nor can we see a connection. If we 
could, we would be able to give its color, describe its contour, 
ete. And so, according to Hume, we know neither substances 
nor connections between ideas but only a sequence of sensations 
and images. Hume, in other words, laid down his conditions, 
derived his formulae and finished his calculations, but they did 
not tally with his expectations. He was unwilling to relinquish 
the conditions he set up, and so he took refuge in skepticism. 
“For my part, I must plead the privilege of a sceptie, and con- 
fess, that this difficulty is too hard for my understanding.” ** 

Hume’s dilemma is the result of the ego-phobia of modern 
philosophy. But knowledge cannot exist without a knower, and 
thinking is impossible without thoughts. In spite of the di- 
lemma the philosophy of Hume had a wide influence. It stimu- 
lated Kant to the production of his Critique of Pure Reason and 
made him leave the “ Ding an sich’ unknown and forever 

unknowable. 
 ‘Hume’s philosophy, because of its apparent simplicity and 
adaptability to the idea of man as an organism endowed with 
sense organs, a brain and a system of muscles, became the phil- 
osophy of preference of the neuroanatomists ** and perhaps for 


18 Op. cit. (11), II, p. 551. 

14 Thus Freud in his early days as a neuropathologist frankly owns that 
he derives from Mill his theory of meaning: “ The word, however, obtains 
its meaning by union with the ‘idea of the object’ (Object-vorstellung) 
at least if we limit the discussion to nouns. The ‘ idea of the object’ itself 
is again an associational complex made up of the most different visual, 
acoustic, tactile, kinaesthetic and other images (Vorstellungen). From 
philosophy we derive the fact that over and above these things the idea of 
the object contains nothing else.’ He then refers in a footnote to J. 8. 
Mill, Logic I, 3, and an Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy. 
Sigmund Freud, Zur Auffassung der Aphasien (Leipzig and Vienna: 
1891), pp. 107. Pp. 79-80. ; 
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that reason has dominated psychology until recent times. , 

Titchener, for instance, and the members of the Cornell school 
could see nothing in cogeition beyond sensations, — and 
a nervous system. 

Hume, however, recognized himself the utter inedoquany of 
his own philosophy, the bundle hypothesis which the Gestalt 

_ psychologists of the present spend so much time in refuting. 

In our day the ablest of modern sensationalists has attempted 
to supply the deficiency of Hume’s all too simple analysis of — 
mental life by the concept of attention and its resultant collec- 
tive apprehension. He was stimulated to this by the work of 
the Gestalt school and subjected the speculations of Koehler to 
a sharp critique which Koehler could answer only by saying 
that for the present he is not investigating the contributions of 
experience to the perception of configurations. 

Mueller considers configurations (Gestalten) under the name 
of complexes.’* He points out that there are two forms. 

(a) Simultaneous complexes whose elements have undergone 
a “collective apprehension” (kollektive Auffassung), which is 
dependent on the span of attention and ens of 
elements. 

(b) Successive complexes which are due to the fact that any 
member of a series of stimuli is associated not only with the 
stimulus that immediately precedes and immediately follows 
it, but also with all the preceding and following stimuli. Owing 

to their complex inter-associations the group is held together 
as a unit. 

Various factors cause certain elements to cohere in a simul- 
taneous complex, such as spatial contiguity, identical charac- 
ters, resemblance, contours, etc. When elements of a temporal 
series are marked off by pauses, they cohere together. To these 
primary factors must be added the secondary factor of experi- 


15 G. E. Mueller, Complextheorie und Gestalttheorie (Goettingen: 1923) ‘ 
pp. 108. A select list of references is given. 
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ence, in virtue of which one and the same group of elements 
has been presented over and over again in past time, e. g., 
familiar words. | | - 

Mueller suggests an explanation of meaning in the following 
sentence : 


We ascribe a certain unity to every complex. This rests first of all 
upon the fact that the elements of a complex are associated with one 
another with particular firmness and that certain reproductive activities, 
and in some situations also affective ones, are associated with the com- 
plex as a whole. Secondly there comes into play our characteristic 
attitude in collective attention. If we apprehend a group of elements 
(e.g., letters) first collectively, as a well known word, and then run 
through the elements of the series one after another as individual 
letters, one must recognize two different attitudes of attention, whose 
difference cannot escape us, and which gives us the right to say that in — 
the first case the group was apprehended as a unit whole (the pheno- 
menological unity of a complex) 

This is a frank recognition of the problem of meaning and a 
suggestion of its explanation (if we may consider Mueller’s 
words in the light of his earlier writings) as revived imagery 
and feeling. 

Mueller *” attempted in 1913 to reply to the oa of the 
Wuerzburg school by explaining the thought processes main- 
tained by Kuelpe and his students as very much washed-out 
and faded images which were so indistinct and indeterminate 
that they could be taken for almost anything. These he termed 
functionally indeterminate images. In order to explain ideas 
for which we have no images he had recourse to names and in 
the end referred the further difficulties that might arise to 
future psychological research. 

_ We shall not now enter into the possibility of explaining — 


ec. (15), pp. 17-18. 

17G. E. Mueller, “ Zur Analyse der Gedaechtnistaetigkeit und des Vor- 
stellungsverlaufes, IV Teil,” Zeitschrift fuer Psychologie, 1913. Ergaen- 
zungsband 8. Pp. viii + 567. Section xii, pp. 505-567. 
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meaning as revived imagery and feeling, having already treated 
the matter in extenso.'® The temporal relations of meaning and 
imagery render any such explanation out of the question. The 
cognitive characters of the meaning and image experiences 
make it impossible to identify them. 

Mueller himself often speaks of knowing that the flee 
minate image applies to such and such an object. Does one 
_ know that by means of some other kind of image, or does one 
know as well as have an image, and what is this knowing about 
images which is not itself only another kind of image? Mueller 
has not escaped the dilemma of Hume. 

If, however, one understands by the revived elements of ex- 
perience conceptual interpretations, then Mueller’s theory is a 
possibility to be seriously entertained, for not only images but 
concepts may be associated with verbal complexes.*® 

Mueller’s theory explains the difference between the total 
complex and its individual elements by pointing out that atten- 
tion to the complex (e. g., a word) leads to one group of repro- 
ductive tendencies and attention to the elements (e.g., the 
letters as such) to another group of reproductive tendencies.” 

Mueller accused Koehler of neglecting to take into considera- 
tion the influence of experience on reproductive tendencies. 
Mueller’s position is generically the same as that of Meinong 
and Benussi. Meinong demands over and above the total sen- 
sory impression a process of production leading to a “ Gegen- 
stand hoeherer Ordnung.” Mueller demands a process of re- 
production of past experience but seems to be meng in terms 
of imagery. | | 

Koehler replies by admitting the necessity of considering past 


18T. V. Moore, “The Temporal Relations of Meaning and Imagery,” 
Psychological Review, XXII (1915), 3, 177-225. See also Moore *. : 

797A. R. McDonough, “The Development of Meaning,” Psychological 
Monographs, XXVII (1919), 122, 93-515. 

Ct. Mueller 2°, p. 97. 
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experience,” but as usual refers everything that cannot be de- 
rived from the total sensory impression to future research. 
As a matter of fact Koehler’s theory of Gestalt can account 
only for sensory resultants; it fails utterly as soon as we get 
into the field of cognition. The Gestalt psychologists have in- 
vestigated exhaustively such sensory phenomena as the percep- 
tion of movement, but they have not and they cannot investi- 
gate thought processes on the basis of their present interpreta- — 
tion of configurations. 

In criticism of Mueller’s theory one might su a that it is 
not mere attention that constitutes units of perception, but also 
the interpretation of objects perceived which are objectively 
delineated, as he suggests, by contour and various other proper- 
ties. This interpretation is not the mere passive appearance of 
a sensory image of past experience, but a knowing in virtue 
of conscious or subconscious cognitive elements of a definition. 
A complex has, therefore, a peculiar unitary character, not 
merely because of certain objective characters that are brought 
within the span of attention, but mainly because the objective 
characters, with the sum total of elements involved, are con- 
figured by a Gestaltwngsprincip, a principle of configuration, 
the intellectual concept on, if you will, the cognitive principle 
of interpretation. 

Hume’s difficulty remains if one does not add a cognitive 
element to perceptions that involve the apprehension of rela- 
tions and subsumption of particulars under a generic concept. 
It is just as impossible to us as it was to Hume to see how one 
can sense a relation. It can be known and appreciated intellec- 
tually, it can be understood in its ramifications and implica- 
tions, but it cannot be placed before the mind by any purely 
sensational representation. 


Koehler, “ Komplextheorie und Gestalttheorie,” Psychologische 
_ Forschung, VI (1924), 358-416. p. 400. 
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III. Tue Scuoor or Gratz. 


One may term the school of Gratz the psychological movement 
that centered in Alexis Meinong, but which owes its original 
stimulus to the Scholasticism of Brentano. | 

_ Alexis Meinong ** died November 27th, 1920, aged 67. He 
had studied in Vienna, first history, then philosophy under 
Franz Brentano, and took his doctorate in 1878, publishing his — 
Hume Studien I as his dissertation. He was called to Gratz in 
1882 and taught philosophy there until his death, refusing 
invitations to Kiel and Vienna. He was much beloved by his 
students and devoted himself with untiring energy to study and 
the publication of writings which, in the main, constitute a kind 
of philosophical psychology and ethics. He was interested in 
experimental psychology and with his own money founded the 
laboratory of psychology at Gratz. Towards the end of his life 
he suffered from a gradually increasing blindness but kept up 
his lectures almost to his death. | : | 

Meinong is known in philosophy for his establishment of the 
Gegenstandstheorte or the theory of the objects of knowledge. 

By an object (Gegenstand) Meinong meant that which is 
imaged when one has an image and that about which one judges 
when he passes a judgment. Meinong’s “ Gegenstand” is the 
psychological object of sensory and intellectual cognition, not 
the real object. If one images a golden mountain he pictures 
something of a definite character, but there is no real object 
corresponding to his image. Meinong points out that what he 
has termed the psychological object is spoken of by some as the 
“immanent ” object, and what he has termed the real object is 
spoken of by some as the transcendent object.” - 


72 Cf. Auguste Fischer, “Alexius Meinong,” Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 
XLI (1921), 382-389. | 

28 A. Meinong, “Ueber Gegenstaende hoeherer Ordnung und deren Ver- 
haeltniss zur inneren Wahrnehmung,” Ztschr. f. Psychol., XXI (1899), 
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Meinong divides what he terms objects of higher order into 
two classes: | 7 | | 

a) relations, e. g., a is like b; 

b) complexities (Complexionen). 

“Tf for instance one has to image (vorstellen) ‘four nuts’ 
this is certainly not accomplished by the mere fact that there 
appears in one’s perception or imagination ** one nut in each 
of the four places a, b, c, d of my field of vision” (p. 191). 
There is something over and above the collection of elements. 
The individuals pertain to a unit whole by reason of the various 
relations in which they stand to one another. 

Meinong accepted in general the ideas back of Ehrenfels’ 
“ Gestaltqualitaet ” but felt that the name clouded rather than 
clarified the meaning he had in mind.” 

Meinong conceived of the elements of a complex experience, 
- e. g., the individual notes in a melody, as establishing a content 
of experience (the melody) over and above the elements (the 
individual notes themselves). The established content (fun- 
dierte I nhalt) was what Ehrenfels termed Gestaltqualitaet. 
Meinong felt that the Gestaltqualitaeten of Ehrenfels could be 
distributed into two classes: 


(1) the complexities (Complexionen) such as a melody, and 
(2) relations, such as when one sees red and orange and not 
only sees two colors but also that they are similar. 


Later Meinong subsumed “complexities” and relations 


under the term: ‘“ objects of higher order.” 
-Meinong extended the problem of Gestaltqualitaeten to the 
whole extent of logic and the thought processes, and in so doing 


182- 272, p. 186. In Scholastic terminology he makes the species intelligt- 
bilis an object of thought. 

24 Note the double use of vorstellen as referring either to the perceptual 
or imaginal image, just as Aristotle uses the word phantasma. 

75 A. Meinong, “ Zur Psychologie der Komplexionen und Relationen,” 
Ztschr. f. Psychol, — 245-265. P. 252. 
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maintained essentially the position of Scholastic philosophy _ 
against the almost universal sensationalism in the psychology of 
his day. | 

He takes, by way of example, Hume’s problem, the simple 
statement: There is a difference between blue and green. A 
sensationalist, making use of an image theory of judgment, 
would say “I have an image of blue and an image of green. | 
I see that I cannot identify my image of blue with my image 
of green and express that by saying that there is a difference 
between blue and green.”” He would maintain that there is in — 
his mind nothing more than two visual images and the words 
that form the statement in which the judgment finds expression. — 

Meinong speaks of the ideas (Vorstellungen) of blue and 


green without for the moment deciding whether or not they are 


in the judgment as visual images or as abstract imageless con- 
cepts.*° He terms them the secondary objects of the judgment: 
There is a difference between blue and green. The primary 
object of the judgment in Meinong’s terminology is “ different.” 
The judgment does not consist in seeing that “ different” fits 
the ensemble (or total sensory impression, to use the phrase of 
the later configurationalists) “ blue and green,” “ but in a spe- 
cial manner also in the fact that one making the judgment 
thinks on blue and green together, and that too in such a manner 


that (he thinks) that the content of these ideas stand in an 


appropriate relation to the content of the idea ‘ different.’ ” ?’ 
Judgment is not mere imaging, but thinking; not merely 
putting together a number of units into a total impression, but 
thinking about certain concepts and the relation in which they 
stand to each other and the specific content of the judgment. 


2° He frequently uses the word Vorstellung in the indeterminate sense 
of an idea which may be either image or abstract imageless concept. 

27 A. Meinong, Ueber Annahmen (Leipzig: 1902). “ Ergaenzungsband 
2,” Ztschr. f. Psychol. u. Physiol. d. Sinnesorgane, pp. xv + 298. P. 134. 
This work is the best outline of Meinong’s philosophy as a whole. 
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To the later configurationists there is no. thought process, 
no thinking about-the matter of the judgment, no insight into 
relationships, but only sensory experience constituting one indi- 
vidual whole which cannot be analyzed into elementary parts 
without destroying it utterly, so that it can never be recon- 
structed by piecing together the ultimate elements of psycho- 
logical analysis. 

But to Meinong judgment is essentially a cognitive affair. 
We can, if we try, often obtain mental images corresponding 
to the words by which a judgment is expressed; but in gen- 
eral such images do not correctly mirror the real objects with 
which the judgment is concerned. There is thus for many 
judgments an imaginal as well as a non-imaginal content. The 
imaginal content is superfluous, the non-imaginal essential. The 
imaginal content may differ widely from the real objects with 
which the judgment is concerned, but the non-imaginal content 
is a true expression of reality. Thus if I pass a judgment on a 
red, cross, the image of the red cross may not be in the same 
spot as the real red — nor of the same form, nor of the same 
shade of color, etc.?® . 

There is, therefore, in jedebe mat in the interpretation of 
reality a formal thought process. The sensory data of percep- 
tion constitute the material that is to be organized and con- 
figured. The thought process is the principle by which the 
formless data is set in order. 

Meinong speaks of the sensory data as “ infiotiaas and the 
thought process as “ supertus”. In the perception of a rela- 
tion of identity, diversity, similarity, etc., the things compared — 
are infertora, the perception of the Telation between them, 
superius. 

The infertora are impressed upon the mind and the mind 
passively receives them. The superius is a product of the 


- 98 Meinong 2", p. 110 f. 
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mind’s activity. Here again Meinong reflects Scholastic con- 
cepts. The intellect does not passively mirror reality for the 
material cannot be mirrored by that which is spiritual. The 
mind, however, can interpret the mirrored sense image of which 
it is conscious, but in interpreting it is active. Indentity and — 
diversity have no formal existing counterparts in the world 
outside, but the mind by its active power of interpreting (the 
intellectus agens) can see identity and diversity in the objects 
presented to its gaze. The sense images of these objects in 
Meinong’s terminology are “ inferiora”’; the relation perceived 
is “ superius.” The sense images are received passively; the 
perception of their relationship is not a passive mirroring but 
an active 


IV. Tue Scuoot or 


Petermann **-** has written an extensive study and criticism 
of what he terms the Wertheimer-Koffka-Koehler theory of 


2° Cf. Meinong #%, p. 200 f. and Meinong 2’, p. 160. 
*°B. Petermann, Die Wertheimer-Koffka-Koehlersche Gestalttheorie und 
das Gestaltproblem (Leipzig, 1929), pp. viii + 292. English translation: 


The Gestalt Theory and the Problem of Configuration (London, 1932), 


pp. xi + 344. Contains a valuable bibliography. 

*1 B. Petermann, Das Gestaltproblem in der Psychologie (Leipzig, 1931), 
pp. x + 287. 

Besides there may be mentioned the following : 

82K. Buehler, “Die Gestaltwahrnehmungen,” Eaperimentelle Unter- 
suchungen zur psychologischen und aesthetischen Analyse der Raum- und 
Zeitanschauung (Stuttgart, 1913), pp. viii + 297. 

33M. W. Calkins, “Critical Comments on the ‘ Gestalt-theorie’ ”, “Poy: 
chol. Rev., XXXIII (1926), 135-158. 

*¢H. Helson, The Psychology of “ Gestalt ” (Urbana, 1926), pp. 131. 
Also: Am. Jour. of Psychol., XXXVI (1925), 342-370; XXXVII (1926), 


25-62; 189-223. 


*°K. Koffka, “ Perception: An Introduction to the Gestalt-theorie,” 
Psychol. Bull., XIX (1922), 531-585. | 

*¢M. Rupprecht, “Das Gestaltproblem,” Ergebnisse der Psychologie, 
XXIX (1929), 1-82. | | 3 | 

*7C. Spearman, “The New Psychology of ‘Shape’.” Brit. Jour. of | 


Psychol., XV 211-225. 
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Gestalt psychology. We may refer to this movement as the 
Berlin school because Wertheimer and Koehler teach at Berlin 
and both were students of the Berlin professor Carl Stumpf,** 
who was Brentano’s favorite student. | 

The Berlin school, however, is a revolt against the intellec- 
tualism of Gratz. Though its exponents pride themselves on 
demolishing the dead sensationalism of Hume their work is 
really a return to sensationalism. It is an attempt to build a 
theory of knowledge, no longer indeed on isolated sensational 
experiences, but upon the total sensory impression which, how- 


_ ever, remains sensory in character and excludes products or 


resultants of a higher intellectual order. 


B 

The Berlin school points to the work of Wertheimer as the 
origin of its movement in psychology.*® 

‘Wertheimer ingeniously conceived of the perception of con- 
figuration or Gestalé as the limiting value of the perception of 
movement. If in the accompanying figure the line AB appears 
first, and a little after the line CB is presented, one will, at 
certain intervals of presentation, see movement so that AB 
seems to fall down to the position CB. If the interval becomes 
very short one sees the Gestalt or configuration of the angle 
ABC as given in the figure. _ | 

Wertheimer explained the apparent movement as due to a 
wave of stimulation radiating in the retina and in the cortex 


88°F. Ueberweg, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie (Berlin: 
1923), IV, p. 525. 

*°M. Wertheimer, “ Experimentelle Studien ueber das Sehen von Be- 
wegungen,” Ztsch. f. Psychol., LXI (1912), 161-265. 
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from the projected image of AB. If this reaches its maximum 
or is dying down when stimulation commences at CB, then one 
perceives movement. If, however, the interval is so short that 
there is no appreciable change of the stimulation in AB when 
CB is stimulated, then one sees a fixed figure, a Gestalt or 
configuration. 

Wertheimer spoke of the configured field of action cee 
the lines AB and CB as a ¢-process and the resultant movement 
as seen by the subject as a ¢phenomenon. He conceived of the 
¢-phenomenon as the perception of movement without anything 
being moved,* but it has been pointed out that this may not be 
anything more than the perception of something moving with- 
out our being able to see just what itis. | | | 

Now all this presents a very fair hypothesis as to the physio- 
logical counterpart of the subjective experience of seen move- 
ment, but it does not enable us to explain how we can term what 
we experience movement, or help us to analyze all that is in 


our mind when we perceive movement. And when we come to 


the ‘‘ limit,” the angle as seen, the physiological speculations do 
not help us to decide between Hume and Meinong. Wert- 
heimer’s speculations are interesting for physiology but do not 
carry us very far in psychology. : 7 
Koehler undertook an extensive development of the ideas of 
Wertheimer.*t He tried to find an analogy of the psychological 
Gestalt in inorganic nature. He raised the question whether 


or not nature is the mere sum of simple forces or whether or not 


there are Gestalten in the cosmos so that the universe is some- 
thing more than the sum total of the elements. 
Koehler, therefore, by way of example, considers two solu- 


tions with different electrolytes so that the partial pressures of 


the ions involved are unequal. If these solutions are placed in 


Wertheimer *°, p. 222 f. 
“1'W. Koehler, Die physischen Gestalten in Ruhe und im shidbenseren 
Zustand (Erlangen: 1924), pp. xx + 263. 
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osmotic communication, there arises at once a difference in 
potential which, however, is not to be conceived of as if solu- 
tion A had one potential and solution B another, and the elec- 
tromotive power produced as the simple difference between the 
two. This is not the case, but the electric current arises only 
when the solutions are placed in osmotic contact and depends 
upon the rate of migration of the ions involved. The two 
solutions in osmotic contact with their migrating ions form, 
according to Koehler, a configured whole whose characters are 
not to be deduced from the properties of the ions whose sum 
total constitutes the concentrations of the original solutions.” 

Koehler also makes use of the distribution of electrostatic 
charge on the surface of a charged body. . It is impossible for us 
to add to the charge of a circumscribed area of the surface with- 
out having the charge distributed at once to the whole surface. 
It is impossible for us to remove a charge from a circumscribed 
area without the charge on the whole surface being redis- 
tributed. Furthermore, the concentration of charge in various 
regions of the surface is dependent on the contour in those 
- regions. And so we find that.in inorganic nature we have an 
analogue of psychological configurations. | 

When, however, we analyze Koehler’s concept of configured 
solutions, we may well question whether or not in this particular 
example one needs for explanation of the difference of potential 
(which is the formal character of the intercommunicating solu- 
tions considered as a whole) anything more than the ultimate 
ions involved with their positive and negative electric charges. 
The diagonal in a parallelogram of forces is unlike either of the 
sides, but it can be constructed by infinitesimal alternate move- 
ments in the directions of the two sides. ‘When we pass to a 
diagram of forces in n-dimensional space we need nothing more 
to account for the ultimate resultant than infinitesimal units of 
_ the forces involved. | 


*? Koehler *, p. 31. 
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And so with Koehler’s solutions, what is termed a difference 
of potential is a resultant that can be accounted for by the 
action of n ultimate charged particles acting ‘under the con- 
ditions of the experiment. : 

Let us recall the figure of the motion of a ‘billiard ball. Its 
motion is configured by the direction of the original impulse 
and the various contacts it makes in its course. Its motion as 
a whole is a resultant and, in a sense, configured, but it would - 
not conform to Ehrenfels’ definition of a configuration because 
it can be constructed out of its component parts. And so too 
in his concept of electrostatic charge and the charged surface, — 
Koehler has multiplied impulses and contacts, but the condi- 
tions are essentially the same as those of the moving billiard 
ball which, in the sense of Khrenfels and the Berlin school, is 
only apparently configured, for in reality its motion can be com- 
pletely analyzed into elements and recompounded from the ele- 
ments so obtained. | 

Having found that “configurations ” exist in the external 
world, Koehler points out that the same is true of the physio- 
logical world and by developing the concepts of Wertheimer 
shows that the retina must be configured in every act of percep- 
tion, and what is true of the retina must be true also of the 
cortex of the brain. (Cf., however, infra, next issue).** | 


“8 We are here treating of Koehler’s views as expressed in Koehler *’, 
Section IV, Chapter IT, “ Zur Physik der optischen Gestalten.” He there 
argues that the retinal process must be configured: “Still more essential 
is it that the configurational process (gestaltetes Geschehen) needs by no 
means to be limited to somatic regions such as the cortical areas to which 
we ascribe a special power of conductivity; for even inorganic systems 
without any such special contrivances can manifest the same. We know 
finally that the retina in action develops electromotive forces, and since we 
have already recognized their configurational properties, then there must 
be geniune configurational phenomena in what we term the peripheral eye.” 
(Koehler *?, p. 197.) This view seems to be flatly contradicted in his later 
work in English (W. Koehler, Gestalt Psychology (New York, 1929), pp. 
xi + 403).*** Here he says that the process in the retina is not configured. - 
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But how is the configuration of the retina as a resultant total 
process to be transmitted to the cortex if each retinal fibre obeys 
the law of all or none and transmits its stimulation to the 
cortex, but no fibres transmit the configured regalia of the 
retina stimulated as a whole? 

The only escape is that the retinal configuration must in some 
manner be reconfigured in the cortex. Will the configured 
process in the cortex produced after relays in the corpora quad- 
_ rigemina, the geniculate bodies and the thalamus, and finally 

redistributed to a vastly different arrangement of cells in the 
cuneate gyri and beyond, will this new configuration bear any 
resemblance to that due to the image focused on the retina ? 
Certainly not, if we are to hold to Koehler’s analogy of ionic 
solutions. The matter is not of great importance if knowledge 
is an equation of intellect with reality and if there is an ego 
that learns by experience to interpret by cognition the data of 
sense, but if knowledge is not a process of interpretation but a 
mere sensory picture of reality, Koehler’s concepts, far from 
throwing light on the theory of knowledge, only render it more 
and more mysterious that, as a matter of. fact, we know any- 
thing at all. 

Koehler points out that space as peresived (phaenomenaler 
Raum) has entirely different properties from its objective geo- 
metrical counterpart.** While there is a certain correspondence 
between the objective stimulus arising from a visual field and 
the visual field as sensed, nevertheless there are wide discrep- 
ancies, particularly as evidenced by the well-known geometric 
optical illusions. The field as sensed has hypergeometrical 


“As a matter of fact the whole retina is a mosaic of indifferently related 
spots, and this is the case until sensory organization begins physiologically ” 
(Koehler,** p. 177). In the earlier work Koehler speaks of the retina as 
configured by the electromotive forces due to the process of stimulation. In 
the later he says there is no configuration until sensory organization begins 
physiologically, 

“* Koehler **, p. 185. 
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properties (webergeometrische), that is to say, elements that 
cannot be found as such in the objective stimulus. But Koehler 
is of the opinion that these hypergeometrical properties are de- 
termined by geometrical properties of the stimulus. Thus, for 
instance, in two groups of parallel lines, each arranged so that 
pairs of lines closer together are separated by wide spaces, we 
spontaneously see the pairs of lines close together as bars on 
a neutral background. In one figure the bars may be as wide 


B 


as the background in the other. The pairs perceived as bars 
are determined to be so perceived by the relation of one distance 
to another, not by any absolute distance in itself. Therefore 
geometrical properties of the stimulus may determine hyper- ~ 
geometrical properties of sensory perception. — 

Koehler points out that any psychological theory which would 
attempt to account for perception merely as a point to point 
mirror picture of reality could explain neither geometrical illu- 


sions not the hypergeometrical properties of space perception, _ 


and in this he is entirely justified. But we have only to analyze 
what is embraced in the term “ hypergeometrical properties of 
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perception’ to see that Gestalt psychology has gotten into 
waters in which it is hopelessly out of its depth. 

Koehler himself recognizes this fact. ‘“‘ In properly adapted 
experiments (Faelle),” he says, “it is possible for us to com- 
pare pair by pair the phenomenal magnitudes of distances, sur- 
faces, etc. What takes place when we do that, what kind of a 
' process goes on within us, is wholly inexplicable.” (Wve es 
dabet zugeht, welch ein Geschehen dabei in uns stattfindet, rst 
eben nicht zu eroertern.) *° In other words, Koehler finds him- 
self in the same predicament to which Hume frankly confessed 
(cf. supra, p. 306) and like Hume finds his psychology wholly 
inadequate to the demands of experience. 

Koehler tries to soften his difficulties by maintaining “ 
sort of matter of fact resemblance between the BE: ir 
occurrences and the phenomenal field in regard to their con- 
figurational properties.” He means that this analogy is not 
i merely the general fact that the cortical processes are configured 
and the sensations are also configured, but that, “ actual con- 
‘sciousness is in every case related to psycho-physical events so 
that physical properties correspond to conscious phenomena.” “ 

The link by which Koehler binds the mental to its counter- 
part in the psycho-physical is-the fact that the relative width 
_ between the parallel lines in his example determines whether 
or not they are to be perceived as bars or as background; and 
that in general regions of greater activity in the stimulus corre- 
spond to configurations as perceived in the mental. 

But even a sensationalist such as Titchener, to whom atten- 
tion is nothing more than sensory clearness, could assimilate 
such considerations without any difficulty. The cognitive psy- 
chologist digests them without any trouble, as will anyone who 


Kochter p. 186. 

“©“Aktuelles Bewusstsein ist in jedem Faelle psychophy- 
sischen Geschehen den (phaenomenal und physisch) realen Strukturei- 
genschaften nach verwandt.” Koehler “1, p. 193. | 
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admits the law of cause and effect. Scholasticism, which has 
taken to itself the adage that nothing is in the intellect which 
was not first in the senses, has no difficulty in recognizing physi- 
cal correlates of the thought processes. It welcomes every light 
that can be thrown upon the psycho-physical correlate, but it 
objects to the restrictions of the Gestalt psychologist in limiting 
research to the sensory phenomena and their psycho-physical 
correlates. It particularly objects to a psychology which termi- 
nates in the dilemma of Hume and denies what it cannot ex- 
plain or shrugs its shoulders and says tgnoramus et ignor- 
abimus: let us limit ourselves to the field of optics or, at least, 
to some form of sensory experience. 

Koehler is perhaps closer to Scholasticism than he realizes. 

He calls attention to the fact *” that according to James the 
visual field of perception is originally an amorphous mass which ~ 
is later dismembered by experience, and that Bergson agrees 
with James except for attributing the organization of visual 
experience to intelligence. He then adds: “On this point our 
ideas are utterly at variance with those of the two illustrious 
authors, because for the upholders of the ‘ psychology of form,’ 
as I have tried to show, there is an original sensory organiza- — 
tion on which are based all the developments of any secondary 
organization resulting from experience or practical under- 

In demanding an original sensory organization of experience 
Koehler falls in line with Scholastic psychology that demands 
the sensory synthesis of the sensus communis as the basis for any 
cognitive interpretation. Cognition, according to St. Thomas, 
is not derived from the primary data of the special senses but 
from the synthesized data of the sensus communis, which in- 
volves the sensations of perception as modified by the results 


*7'W. Koehler, “La perception humaine,” Jour. de Psychol., XXVII 
(1930), 5-31, pp. 22, 23. 2 
Koehler *’, p. 23. 
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of past sensory experience.*® Koehler and the Scholastics, in 
their demand for a sensory synthesis, are supported, as we shall 
see, by the fact that patients, who in adult life are enabled to 
see for the first time after the removal of a congenital cataract, 
see at once a configured world, the most of which they cannot 
interpret. On the other hand, a patient with a certain type of 
cortical defect may obtain the primary qualities of sensory ex- 
perience but is unable to interpret them. From these two 
sroups of facts it is clear that 

(a) the primary configuration of sense data is independent 
of prior experience and cognitive interpretation. It is, there- 
fore, essentially a sensory synthesis. — 

(b) primary sense qualities cannot be ‘interpreted " the 
human mind. 

Koehler departs from Scholasticism in neglecting to consider 
cognitive experience as such and in his attempt to account for 
sensory configuration as a mere physical phenomenon. 


Tomas VERNER Moore. 
St. Anselm’s Priory, 3 


49 “ Tntellectus autem accipit non a sensibus exterioribus sed interioribus,” 
Sancti Thomae Aquinatis, Questiones disputatae, XVIII; De Veritate, 
Viii ad 5. The mistake of thinking that St. Thomas held that all cognition 
is derived from the mental image has been pointed out. Cf. T. V. Moore, 
“The Scholastic Theory of Perception,” The New Sohetantams VII 
(1933), 222-238. See also infra, next issue. 7 
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THE PROBLEM OF TRANSCENDENCE IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF JOSEPH GEYSER 


OSEPH GEYSER, now a professor at the University of 

| Munich, is stated in Ueberweg’s Geschichte der Phi- 
losophie* to be “the most important and the most compre- 
hensive of the present-day neo-Thomist philosophers”. He 
seems to be the Catholic philosopher who is best known in 
Germany outside Catholic circles. There is no doubt of his - 
wide acquaintance with philosophic thought, both ancient and 
modern, which lies outside the Scholastic tradition. 

Though professedly Aristotelian in outlook, Geyser breaks 
with Aristotle and mediaeval Scholasticism at the same point 
at which Descartes broke with them, and it is his intention to 
establish, on a Cartesian basis, a realistic philosophy which will 
not be vitiated by the mistakes which Descartes made.’ 

It will be our purpose to examine Geyser’s treatment of the © 
problem of transcendence with a view to ascertaining whether 
he justifies his Cartesian point of departure, and whether, from 
this point of departure, he succeeds in establishing a realistic 
philosophy. 

Dr. Geyser has not dealt directly with the peiiiens of tran- 
scendence in his later works, but has devoted his attention to 
related problems. Thus his two most recent books, Das Prinzip — 
vom zureichenden Grunde (1929) and Das Gesetz der Ursache 
(1933), deal with the problem of causality, a solution of which 
is of vital importance to his problem of transcendence. His 
Auf dem Kampfelde der Logik (1926) is a defense of the 
concept of knowledge presupposed by Aristotelian realism. 

In the Erkenntnistheorie (1922) and the Einige Haupt- 
probleme der Metaphysik (1923) we find the problem stated 
in various places, and a summary given of the method of solu- 


1 Part IV, ed. 12, p. 639. 3 
Erkenntmstheorie (Muenster i. W., 1922), p. 134, 
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tion, but no detailed working out of the solution: In the former 
of these books we are referred for the solution of the problem 
to the Allgemeine Philosophie des Seins und der Natur (1915) 
and the Neue und alte Wege der Philosophie (1916).° It is 
in the Allgemeine Philosophie that we find the solution given 
in the greatest detail, and therefore we shall rely chiefly upon 
it in setting forth Geyser’s teaching. There is evidence in some 
of his later works to show that his position has not changed 
fundamentally. 

Having followed Aristotle in his doctrine that all knowledge 
can ultimately be traced back to immediate experience, Geyser 
finds himself compelled to disagree with Aristotle as to what 
it is that we experience directly. Instead of the direct realism 
of Aristotle he adopts a Cartesian representationism resembling 
that set forth by A. O. Lovejoy in his. book The Revolt against 
Dualism (1930). Like Lovejoy, he does not deny a priori the 
possibility of some direct knowledge of the real world, but 
believes that certain facts of experience show that we do not 
actually possess such knowledge. 

There are three steps in the reasoning by which he reaches 
this conclusion. | 


(1) If we are going to develop an epistemology which has 
any claim to be a science, we must have as a point of departure 
a position which is unassailable. Aristotle could take it as a 
fact that we have direct knowledge of the corporeal substances 
of the world of nature. But such a view is to say the least 
questionable, and cannot now give us a starting point. We 
must go behind it to a position which is sure. Epistemology 
“must in some way get beyond the standpoint of Aristotelian 
and. scholastic thinking. It must establish itself on a neutral 
ground which is not doubtful as is that of naive realism.” * | 

(2) We will follow St. Augustine and Descartes in seeking 


*Ibid., p. 147 (footnote). * Ibid., p. 130. 
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our starting point in our own consciousness. Of that which is — 
given in consciousness we can be certain.” Here we have a 
neutral ground which cannot be disputed. We call it neutral 
because we have not yet said, concerning what is given in con- 
sciousness, that it is ontologically independent of the subject, 
nor yet that it is dependent on the subject. Whatever is our 
decision as regards the ontological status of the “given”, it — 
will be a matter not of immediate experience but of theory and 
interpretation.® Entirely apart from any interpretation, how- 
ever, we have in experience a gnoseological independence of the 
object from the subject. That which is given in consciousness 
“stands over against ” the subject or ego. 


(3) It would be entirely legitimate to regard this experi- 
enced gnoseological independence of the object as a real inde- 
pendence were it not for certain facts of experience. Geyser is 
emphatic in asserting that direct experience of an ontologically 
independent object is not a priori impossible. It is simply not 
the case in human knowledge. His argument for the imma- 
nence of the object of experience is therefore quite different 
from that of idealism, which he considers to be a petitio 
principtt. 

Whenever he mentions the matter Geyser asserts definitely 
that we do not know the real object directly; but it is to the 
Allgemeine Philosophie that we must go for a full account of | 
the reasons for this assertion. ) 

If we had direct experience of the real object, he contends, 
it would be in principle impossible to perceive that object as 
qualitatively different from what it actually is.’ But it is an 
undeniable fact that we do sometimes perceive objects as dif- 
ferent from what they really are. Consider the many cases of 


5 Tbid., p. 147. 

Tbid., p. 148. 

7 des Seins und der Natur (Munster i, W., 1915), 
p- 171. 
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illusion. For example, if a red light which you have been 
looking at is replaced by a blue-green light, this latter will at 
first look grayish white. ‘“‘ The situation is consequently this: 
a white is seen; a green exists. A white is not a green. 
Therefore in this case the perceived object exists only in and 
for consciousness, not in itself.””* This argument, which seeks 
to prove that the assumption of a direct knowledge of the real 
object leads to out and out contradiction, is that which seems 
to make the most appeal to Lovejoy also.’ 

The existence of this contradiction would prove, Geyser 
thinks, that ‘“ perception as such (weberhaupt) is essentially 
an experiencing of a content which has its existence in and for 
consciousness.” * This seems to be an unjustifiable leap from 
a particular case to a universal law. If we turn to a still earlier 
work of Geyser’s, the Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Psychologie 
(1912), we find on page 226 an argument which is supposed to 
justify such a leap. Geyser has mentioned a case of illusion, 
in which the perceived object cannot be identical with the real 
_ object. He then continues: ‘“ What holds in this one case must 
hold in the genus to which this case belongs, since ‘ being per- 
ceived’ is common to the whole genus. Consequently the 
objects of perception must be regarded as images (Bilder) 
which exist in consciousness.” 

This doctrine of the immanence of the object of experience 
might seem to be in contradiction with other parts of Geyser’s 
own philosophy. He insists in all his works that knowledge is 
a grasping or discovery of the object, not a creating of it. But 
if in perception, which is the primary kind of knowing, the 
perceived object has existence only in and for consciousness, 
where is the distinction between subject. and ‘object, the 
Gegenueberstehen, which is essential if knowing is a grasping ? 

Geyser sees this difficulty and tries to meet it in his later 


®Ibid., p. 172. Op. cit., p. 20 ff. 
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works by finding a distinction between the esse and the percim 
of objects without abandoning his principle of immanence. 
In the Auf dem Kampfelde der Logik (which we shall in the 
future refer to as the Kampfelde) he makes a distinction 
between consciousness and mind, so that the object of per- 
ception is immanent in mind (i.e., ontologically dependent on 
the subject) and at the same time is transcendent to, and 
grasped by, consciousness. ‘‘ Mind and consciousness”, he 
says, “are by no means mutually interchangeable terms. Con- 
sciousness is only another name for the knowing (Wzssen) 
which the mind employs along with feeling, willing, — ete. 
Therefore an object which is discovered by the mind’s con- 
sciousness as something standing over against itself, can be 
created (geschaffen) by the mind, consciously or unconsciously, 
through other of its activities.” *° We shall see later that by 
this admission Geyser practically gives his case away to 
idealism. 

In case we should be still in doubt that by «mmanent Geyser 
means ontologically dependent on the subject, he tells us in 
Einige Hauptprobleme der Metaphysik (which we shall hence- 
forth refer to as the Hauptprobleme) that in perception the 
subject is aware of “‘ determinations (Bestummtheiten) of its 
own being ”’.** | 

We are now able to formulate the problem of transcendence © 
as it exists for Geyser. The subject can transcend its own 
being only by transcending its own experience. The onto- 
logically independent is thus opposed to the empirical. What- 
ever is ontologically independent of me I can know only indi- 
rectly. Thus my knowledge of the “real world of nature” is 
on exactly the same footing as my knowledge of God. The 
problem may be stated thus: Since what I know directly is 
my own being with its changing states, how can I know of the 


1° Auf dem Kampfelde der Logik (Freiburg ‘, Br., 1926), p- 265. 
11 Hinige Hauptprobleme der Metaphysik (Freiburg i. Br., 1923), p. 40. 
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existence and the nature of anything which is independent of 
my own being? *” 

In his solution of the cou of transcendence Geyser aims 
to provide a logically sufficient reason from which we may 
“conclude with certainty the existence of objects which are not 
perceived ”’.** He also tries to give sufficient reasons from 
which we can draw conclusions as to some of the properties of 
those unperceived (and unperceivable) objects.** Our problem 
is thus two-fold. We seek a knowledge of both the existence 
and the nature of the transcendent world. 


(1) The knowledge of the existence of iranscesiiiiael objects. 
' Since it is the existence of these objects that we wish to prove, 
we must find something, as a point of departure, whose exist- 
ence is certain. This is found in consciousness. The content 
of my consciousness has an existence which I cannot doubt. 
Here is our starting point. But this content of consciousness 
by itself, even though its existence is certain, will not suffice 
us for proving the transcendent, for we have already shown 
that its existence is only mental. From it alone we could only 
conclude other mental existence. 

We are not, however, restricted to the content of conscious- 
ness alone. From immediate experience we gain the knowledge 
of certain relations, the most important of which is the causal 


12 Since our material for the statement of the problem has been taken 
largely from the Allgemeine Philosophie, we cite the following passage 
from the Kampfelde (p. 266) to show that Geyser’s position has not 
changed. He still holds that the ontologically independent object is known 
only by transcending experience. 

“It (the object of indirect knowledge) lies behind that of which the 
mind is immediately aware, and is transcendent to consciousness not only 
in the sense that it is not created by the act of awareness, but also and 
principally in the sense that in its own self it cannot be attained by that 
act of awareness, but can only be grasped by consciousness by the help of 
a representation. ... If the first transcendence is, from the point of view 
of the cognizing mind, purely gnoseological, the second is ontological.” 

18 Allgemeine Philosophie, P- 191. 

** Ibid., p. 267 ff. 
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relation. A relation implies two relata. Therefore, if we can 
know that a certain element of the content of consciousness is a 
relatum of a certain kind of relation, we can infer the existence 
of the other relatum outside consciousness. If a relation is to 
be used in this way it must fulfill two conditions: “ First, its 
connection with the perceived object must be known with cer- 
tainty; and second, the transcendent object must be not merely 
a possible but a necessary second relatum of the relation in 
question.”’ | 

Thus our purpose will be to use the objects of experience as 
a starting point and the relations as a bridge to reality. ‘In 
our sense experience certain data must be contained by which 
our causal thinking is compelled to form the idea of the real 
external world.” | 

In establishing and analyzing these data preparatory to 
basing our argument upon them, we must first distinguish 
between true perceptions and what Kant would call “ the mere 
play of representation ”. We can here apply the test of inter- 
subjectivity. But, in view of Geyser’s doctrine of immanence, 
inter-subjectivity must be explained. | | 

Geyser rather surprises us at this point by giving us a proof 
cof the real existence of the body. Inter-subjectivity is the 
sharing of experiences. That there is this sharing must, says 
Geyser, be accepted as a fact. Experiences, to be shared, must 
be expressed by “ outer signs”? which are themselves experi- 
ences. Indeed, it is these signs which make up that which is 
in the first instance shared by several subjects. 


These means which I use to express my thought exist, as do the 
thoughts themselves, as realities in my own mind and consciousness. 
But they possess this essential difference from my thoughts: they are 
perceived by other people. Therefore it is necessary to conclude that, 
in contradistinction to my thoughts, feelings, acts of will, ete., they 
must be something more than contents of my consciousness, and that 


16 Tbid., p. 192. 
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this ‘more than content of consciousness ’, whatever it is, must have 
the power of affecting other people and of causing in them a perceptual 
content like that with which they are connected in my own mind.?® 


These signs or means of expression have a causal influence 
on the minds of others, but are themselves causally influenced 
by my own mind, for I can determine them by my will. There- 
fore that “ more than content of consciousness ”’ which these 
signs have been shown to be, must be dependent on my mind. 
It is what I call my body, and may be defined as a transcendent 
something ‘‘ which on the one hand is immediately influenced 
by our acts of will, and on the other hand influences the senses 
of our fellow men.’’” Geyser finds here a refutation of 
Berkeley’s theory that it is God who is the immediate cause of 
experience. This something which can cause experience in 
others is at the same time obedient to my will, and therefore 
could not be God. | 

Now that we have proved from the fact of inter-subl ectivity 
that a transcendent real object exists (i.e. the body) and 
causes perceptions in minds, there is no difficulty in thinking 
that our other perceptions are “ reflections in consciousness 
(Bewusstseinserscheinungen) of real bodies distinct and sepa- 
rate from our own body, which have the power of affecting the 
senses of men and thereby filling consciousness with determi- 
nate perceptions.” 

This proof of the existence of the body, and thereby also of 
other objects, is, as we have said, surprising in that it has come 
upon us unexpectedly, before the machinery of our strictly 
logical method had been brought into play. We did not start, 
as our method requires, with a carefully established and 

analysed datum of experience, and from it, on the bridge fur- 
- nished by a relation, cross with logical certainty to a tran- 
scendent real object. No! We assumed the existence of other 
men fitted out with minds and senses, and we assumed further 


Ibid, p.194f, 17 Ibid., p. 196, 
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that these m-2n shared experiences with us. Such assumptions 
may be justifiable, but they are not, at least in the present 
argument, the result of a logical inference from an immediate 
given.” 
Geyser adds another proof of the existence of transcendent 
real objects. In the Allgemeine Philosophie he seems to regard 
it only as a supporting proof which strengthens the conclusion 
reached in the previous argument. It would seem, however, to 


be much the stronger argument of the two. It has the advan- _ 


tage of starting from immediate experience, and thus is not so _ 
far removed from the logical method proposed at the beginning. 
Indeed, Geyser seems to have come to recognize its superiority, 
for in the Neue und alte Wege der Philosophie (which we shall 
from now on refer to as the Neue und alte Wege) he gives it 
the most prominent place in his proof of the existence of the | 
real world. We will follow mainly the presentation of the 
proof which is found in this latter work. 

Causality is always a real relation between real things. It 
has no place in the realm of logic alone. My perceptions are 
realities. They exist. Since they have a beginning of exist- 
ence, they must have a cause, and this cause must be real. But 
what is it that prevents me from supposing that the cause has 
the same kind of reality as the perception? Why could not one 
mental event be the cause of the next, and that one of the next, 
and soon? We deny this possibility because of the uniformity 
of nature. Since nature is uniform, i. e., a system of events in 
which the law of “ like cause, like effect ” is universally valid, 
we can prove from experience the existence of a transcendent 
world of real events. | Be 

We start from the fact that there are gaps (Luecken) in our 
experience. The reasoning may be made clearer by using an 
illustration which Geyser does not use. — 


Realevents: A-B-C-D-E-F-G-ete. 
_ Mental events: a-b-c-d-e-f-g-ete. 
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The experience of the complete series a-b-c-d-etc. gives us the 
particular causal law which holds for this series. If we always 
perceived the complete series whenever we perceived the element 
a, we would not have to suppose a causal series other than the 
mental. We could quite well believe that each mental event 
was caused by the preceding one. 

It is a fact, however, that we sometimes perceive only frag- 
ments of the series. I may perceive an a, and then perceive no 
member of this series until I perceive an e, and then perhaps a 
g. If the law of “ like cause, like effect ” holds good, the event 
e could not have been caused by the a or by any event extrane- 
ous to the series. It must however have a cause, and always a 
similar cause. Therefore the series of mental events cannot 
be the true causal series. I am driven to suppose an extra- 
mental series of events which not only are causally related to 
one another but also are the causes of the mental events which 
I perceive. A is the cause of B, B the cause of C, etc., in the 
~ real world; but also A is the cause of a, B the cause of J, etc. 
On this supposition of a two-fold causal relation I can explain 
why there are gaps in the mental series. The transcendent real 
process (A-B-C-D-etec.) goes on regularly, but my consciousness 
is not always affected by all the events in this process. 


_ Between the sensation and perception of natural processes which are 

present at this moment, and those which were previously perceived, 
there yawn wide gaps as far as the data of experience are concerned. 
But as far as nature itself is concerned there are no gaps. Thérefore 
processes of nature must have existed and operated entirely apart from 
sensation and perception. Therefore these acts of the subject are 
something added to the objects of nature. The acts presuppose the 
objects.?§ 


‘We can compare this argument to the one advanced by 


Lovejoy.*® He has used as his example the fire which consumes 


a8 Ne eue und alte Wege der Philosophie i, Was p. 
*° Op. cit., p. 270. 
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the same amount of coal whether it is seen or not seen. He 


then concludes: 


What is reasonably inferable is that some process capable of causing 
an organism constituted as you are to have the perceptual experience of 


_a burning fire has been going on continuously while you were not in 


such relations to it as actually to perceive any fire. The causal theory . 
of perception is thus derivative from, not logically prior to, the pos- 
tulate of the continuance of the orderly sequences of nature during 
interperceptual intervals. 


The following question might be raised with regard to 
Geyser’s proof of the existence of transcendent real objects. 
If, as he holds, all the objects of our immediate experience are 
immanent in the mind, and if, as he also holds, all our concepts 
are gained from immediate experience, how do we ever gain 
the concept of a transcendent real object, a concept which we 
have made use of in all our proofs? 

Geyser recognizes this problem, and deals with it both in the 
Allgemeine Philosophie and in the Hauptprobleme. We shall 
follow his discussion of it in the latter work. He tries to show 
that even though we first apply the concept of existence to 


' objects of experience, nevertheless the meaning of existence is 


not exhausted in the meaning of “ being experienced”. The 
concept of existence, he says, attaches rather to the object 
experienced than to the experiencing. It expresses the fact 
that the object is discovered, not created, by being experienced. 
“It as to be understood as that characteristic (Moment) of 
objects whereby they oblige our thought to recognize them. . . 

It belongs to the object itself, not to us. ... It thus becomes 
possible for us to form the idea, with regard to the objects of 


our perception, that they also exist in the time as we do not 


perceive them.” *° | 


Since we have now detached existence from the act of experi- 
encing, there is no a priori reason against going farther and 


20 Hauptprobleme, p. 30 f. 
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- applying the concept of existence to something that is not 
directly perceivable, provided that we can regard this something 
as an individual, finally determined something (i.e., not a 
universal ).” 


(2) The knowledge of the nature (Beschaffenheit) of tran- 
scendent objects. 


Thus far we have attempted to prove only the existence of 
transcendent real objects. We have not yet advanced beyond 
phenomenalism. Our knowledge of the real world would be 
very meager indeed if we could say of it no more than that it 
exists. We must also be able to say something as to its nature. 

We must turn again to the Allgemeine Philosophie for an 
exposition of Geyser’s doctrine. Here we find him laying down 
more logical principles to be used in the advance from experi- 
ence to transcendent reality. The principles are these: 


(a) Two kinds of knowledge about objects are possible, 
knowledge of their own nature and knowledge of the relations 
in which they stand to other objects. The latter is really an 
aspect of the former, for if we know that an object stands in a 
certain kind of relation, we know that its nature is of such a 
kind as to make that relation possible, and we can therefore 
determine that nature by a predicate.” 


(b) It is not a priori impossible to apply to transcendent 
objects concepts gained in experience. © 


(c) It is possible also to form new concepts from the con- 
cepts of experience by way of analogy and negation, and to 
apply these new concepts to the transcendent object. ‘ Unex- 
tended ”, “immaterial”, “infinite”, etc. are the examples 
which Geyser gives of these new concepts. It is noteworthy 
that they are all formed by negation, not by analogy, and that 


21 Ibid., p. 32. 22 Allgemeine Philosophie, p. 268. 
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none of them can be applied to the objects of the real world of 
nature, which is the world that Geyser is talking about. 


(d) Concepts can be predicated of the. transcendent object 
in three ways: as belonging to it necessarily, as being possible 
for it, or as being impossible for it. Geyser gives two criteria 
ky which we may judge that a concept is to be applied neces- 
sarily to the transcendent object: A property is necessary to — 
this object if the facts of experience from which the existence 
‘of the object is inferred make it logically necessary that it have 
the property.** (Geyser presumably means that, e.g., our 
argument from the uniformity of nature would prove not only 
that transcendent objects exist, but that they are of such a kind 
as to be able to cause our actual experiences.) A property may 
also be predicated of a transcendent object necessarily if it is 
necessarily connected with another property which is itself 
shown to be predicated necessarily by the first criterion.  =— 

Only those concepts are definitely excluded from being predi- 
cated of the transcendent object, which contradict the concept 
of transcendence or of which it is definitely proved that they 
are valid only for objects of experience. All other concepts are 
possible for the transcendent object. We see here that Geyser 
has allowed us an ample range of properties if only he can show © 
us how they can be predicated with certainty or even with 
probability of the transcendent object. 

In our task of finding out what properties can be attributed 
to transcendent objects we must of course rely upon thought. 
By thinking we must distinguish, in the content of perception, 
what is due to the action of the transcendent object upon our 
organism, what to the physiology of our sense organs, and what 
to the mind itself. If we suppose a priori that thought is unable 
to do this, we, of course, paralyze further investigation. But 
such a supposition is purely gratuitous. It is much more 
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natural to assume that thought attains its re and actually 
reaches a knowledge of the real world as it is.” 

Geyser therefore lays down the following fundamental propo- 
sition (Grundsatz) to be used as our guiding- principle in our 
- reconstruction of the real world: ‘“ Natural science, by the 

exercise of mind upon experience, is on the way to a world 
‘picture which must be regarded not merely as an indication 
(Zeichen) of reality as it is in itself, but as a true copy of it.” *° 
Thus the concepts used in natural science must be regarded as 
descriptive of reality. | 

_ By means of his logical principles and his Grundsatz Geyser 
reconstructs the world of classical physics—a world of extended 
substances moving in space and time. These substances have 
the power of causing in us the sensations of color, touch, ete. 
If there is a one-to-one correspondence between cause and effect, 
we must consider the substances themselves to be diversely 
qualified.” 

As was stated at the beginning of our study, we have relied 
chiefly on the Allgemeine Philosophie for Geyser’s solution 
of the problem of transcendence. A few quotations from later 
_ works will show that he continues to hold the same position. 

In the Erkenntnistheorie (p. 10 f.) he says that the mind’s 
knowledge of the extramental real object “must be regarded 
as indirect and mediate, therefore as a knowledge which is 
mediated by an immediately perceived mental content which 
stands in a determinate relation to the real object which is 
- intended and sought.” | | 

In the H auptprobleme Geyser discusses the question of how 
the existence of anything is discovered and proved. “ The 
concept of ‘ discoverability’”, he says (p. 32f.), “ does not 
say that the thing to be prewe must be capable of being 
seen by some conscious subject. A thing can also be discovered 


Ibid., p. 271. Ibid., p. 272. Ibid., p. 432. 
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and its existence etslittdeak if it is related in a definite way to 
something which is known by such a subject.” 

Lastly, we find this passage in the Kampfelde tn 966) : 
“In representational knowing the consciousness which we have 
of something is mediated through something else (ein Drittes) 
which gives us indirect knowledge of the object by means of a 
certain relation which it has to the object. The situation here 
is analogous to that in which we know the ‘ look’ of a certain 
landscape by means of a photograph of it.”” Geyser goes on to. 
say that the object of which we have this indirect knowledge is 
the transcendent real object. | 

Undoubtedly the reader, in looking over this outline of the 
proof given by Dr. Geyser for our knowledge of the real world, 
has been impressed by the great disparity between the method 
of proof which is proposed beforehand and the method which 
is actually employed. This impression grows with a closer 
study of Geyser’s works. As far as we have been able to dis- 
cover, he does not once use the rigorously logical method of 
procedure which he sets forth as that by which the existence 
and the nature of transcendent real objects may be inferred 
with necessity. The following examination will show how far 
_he departs from the method. 


(1) The assumptions of the argument. 


We have already called attention to the fact that the proof 
cf the transcendent reality of the body presupposes the existence 
of other selves. From Geyser’s point of view of immanence, 
such a presupposition is entirely unwarranted, for our knowl- 
edge of the real existence of other minds is no more self-evident — 
than is our knowledge of the real existence of the objects of 
nature. If the latter needs proof, the former needs it also. 
Geyser here has had to assume a transcendence in order to prove 
a transcendence, and therefore the argument is invalid. _ 

Geyser recognizes that his second argument, the argument 
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from the uniformity of nature, assumes a uniformity without 
proving it. He also admits that the law of “ like cause, like 
effect ”’, which is the only causal law that can be of any use in 
solving his problem, is not deducible from the more general 
causal law which he claims to have proved.” He does not 
seem to realize, however, that the uniformity of nature is 
meaningful only if a real world is already assumed. 

Let us review the argument briefly. We start from imme- 
diate experience. In this experience I find that there are series 
of events which repeat themselves in uniform order. But some- 
times events are experienced without the other events which I 
have come to regard as belonging with them in the series. If I 
am to regard the uniform series as somehow more fundamental 
than the “ broken” series —if, that is, I am to explain the 
broken series in terms of uniformity —I must assume that 
there is a real causal series independent of, and having an 
intermittent effect on, my experience. | 

Since the broken series of events is just as truly experience 
as is the uniform series, what makes me regard uniformity as 
‘more fundamental? Why do I desire to explain the broken 
series in terms of uniformity? My reason can only be this: 
I have already made the naive realist’s distinction between 
myself and the real world, and have learned that this real world 
behaves uniformly. Thus my assumption of the uniformity of 
nature has its only rational justification in the prior assumption 
of the real world, and it consequently cannot be used to prove 
the existence of that world. This argument is no more valid 
than the former one. They both assume what they attempt to 
prove. | 
(2) The conflict of principles within the argument. 


If we turn now to Geyser’s teaching as to our knowledge of 
the nature of the transcendent world we find further cause for 


27 Das Gesetz der Ursache (Munich, 1933), p. 120. 
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dissatisfaction. The argument is vitiated by the employment 
of two principles, one of which nullifies the effect of the other. 

What Geyser wishes to do is to advance beyond phenome- 
nalism. In order to do this he must be able to “ assert some- 
thing with certainty as to the nature and properties of the 
real.” ** For this purpose he lays down a method of logical 
inference which is to enable us to advance with certainty. 

He is quite right in thinking that it is only the use of such 
a rigorous method which will enable us to know what we cannot 
experience. It supplies the necessary principle of parsimony, 
the “ Ockham’s Razor” suitable to the situation. But the 
employment of the Grundsatz introduces a principle which has 
just the opposite effect. This Grundsatz allows a great variety 
of concepts to be applied to the transcendent, but takes away — 
all certainty in their application. The two principles may be 
stated in a form which renders their conflict obvious. 


The logical method: Accept nothing which cannot be 
conclusively proved. 


The Grundsatz: Accept everything which natural 
science accepts, unless it can 
be disproved. 


Since it is the latter principle which predominates in the 
working out of the teaching as to the nature of the real world, 
the resulting world-picture can have none of the certainty which 


Geyser claims to be necessary if we are to advance beyond 


phenomenalism. Thus the realism which he has constructed can © 


searcely be called a critical realism. 


Let us cite, as an example of the use of the Grundsatz, the 
reasoning by which Geyser concludes that transcendent objects 
are extended. It cannot be proved, he says, that these objects — 
which affect our senses are spatially extended, for the spatial 


28 Allgemeine Philosophie, p. 267. 
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ordering of our perceptions could be explained by attributing 
to the real objects simply the power to produce such an ordering 
of perceptions in us.?? Without extension, however, there can 
not be motion, and unless we are to have a Parmenidean uni- 
verse we must consider motion as real. Therefore since there 
is no compelling reason for denying that real objects are 
extended, we will follow our Grundsatz and assume it.*° 
In his discussion of the attribution of change to the real 

world Geyser allows criticism to give place to lyric. As to 
change, he says, “ Who can seriously doubt it? The rising and 
the setting of the sun, the movement of. the moon around the 
earth, the germination, growth, and withering of plants, the 
rush of the shell from the cannon’s mouth, its flight through 
the air, and its work of destruction when it explodes, the 
chemical processes of nature and industry —all these and 
countless other examples show that these experiences which 
bring us knowledge of the transcendent world also report to us 
of changes in it.” * | | 

We must insist that for one who has taken up the position 
of immanence these experiences show nothing of the kind unless 
they are combined with assumptions which are illegitimate 
from this position. Whoever can seriously doubt that the sun 
which he sees is something quite independent of himself, ought 
also to doubt with equal seriousness that the rising and the 
setting of this sun point to anything independent of himself. 


(3) The possibility of a logical exit from immanence. 

We have seen that Geyser can gain a knowledge of the tran- 
scendent world only by making certain assumptions which 
remove all claim his results may have to strict necessity. He 
is unable to cross the bridge to reality. We wish to show now 
that this inability is not due to any incapacity on his part; 
it is inherent in his doctrine of immanence. Once you admit 


Ibid., p. 282 ff. 8° Ibid., p. 291. 81 Ibid., p. 304. 
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_ that only your own mental states are known directly, no method | 
of logical procedure will enable you to know anything beyond 
these mental states. | | 

Let us examine Geyser’s logical method. 7 

The material with which we start is the immediate “ given ” 
of experience. We also have a knowledge of certain relations— 
causality, likeness, “copy of ”, etc. We know further that a 
relation implies two relata. What we do not have to start with 
(from Geyser’s point of view) is the knowledge of the existence 
or nature of anything ontologically independent of us. If we 
are consistent in our immanentism we do not even have a right 
to be aware of the possibility of such a thing as ontologically 
independent reality. Another thing which we do not have to 
start with is a knowledge of the validity of the law of “ like 
cause, like effect.” 

Equipped with experience and a knowledge of edict let 
us try to escape from the immanence in which we have placed — 
ourselves. We choose an element in the manifold of the 
“given”. It has come into existence; therefore it demands a 
cause. We now bring our knowledge of relations into play. 
There must be two relata as “‘ carriers”’ of the causal relation. 
One of them is the element of experience which we are con- 
sidering. What is the other relatum? We do not know. Our 
law of causality, whereby everything that comes into existence 
must have a cause, tells us nothing as to what this cause must 
be. Since we have as yet no reason at all for supposing the 
existence of a transcendent object, we are forced to seek for the 
cause in the same immanent world in which we found the effect. 
We have nowhere else to look. 

But if we make one little assumption — the uniformity of 
nature — will we not then be able, as Geyser has argued, to 
step out of our immanent world with confidence? No. Even 
supposing, which from our point of view we have no right to do, 
that we have a reason for this assumption, still there is no 
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logical necessity for transcending the immanent world, for 
Geyser himself has found a place in it where an unperceived 
uniform process can go on. We remember that he has made 
the distinction between mind and consciousness and has said 
that ‘‘ an object: which is discovered by the mind’s consciousness 
as something over against it can be created by the mind, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, through other of its activities.” * 
We are therefore quite at liberty to suppose that among these 
“other activities’ there are uniform processes which can be 
the causal ground of our experiences, but which can at times 
go on in their regularity without ang anything to appear 

in experience. 

Dr. Lovejoy, in using this argument from the uniformity of 
nature to prove the real world, says that the phenomenalist, in 
refusing to accept the critical realist’s theory of the continuance 
of unobserved processes in nature, is guilty of what “ amounts 
to a gratuitous assumption of the universal jumpiness and 
temporal discontinuity of causal sequences.” ** We might add 
that for an immanentist like Lovejoy the assumption of a uni- 
formity in causal sequences is just as gratuitous as is the 
assumption of their jumpiness. 

We have discussed the causal relation at some length because 
it is the chief support on which those philosophers rely who, 
like Geyser, wish to reason their way out of immanence. We 
have shown it to be of no use for the purpose, because no causal 
_ law which can be legitimately used can so determine the nature 
of the second relatum, as to guarantee that this second relatum 
is not itself immanent. 

We have now to consider the relation af likeness, or “ copy 
of ”, which is so frequently used by Geyser.** It is noteworthy 

Kampfelde, p- 265. Op. cit., p. 269. 

84 Lehrbuch der allgemeine Psychologie (Munster i. W., 1912), p. 226; 
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that he gives no criterion of its application, and, of course, can 
give none. If I start by assuming that an element in experience — 
is like, or is a copy of, something in the real world, I can make 
myself a world-picture which will perhaps give me personal — 
satisfaction, but I have not proved anything. If I wish my 
assertion of likeness to be taken seriously I must give a sufficient 
reason for it; but how can I possibly have a sufficient reason 
for it unless I know the real object? The relation of likeness 


could only be asserted as a result of —— never asameans __ 


of knowledge. 

~The difficulty of an Abbildtheorie such as Geil s is well 
stated by Prof. Norman Kemp Smith on page 41 of his 
Prolegomena to an Idealist Theory of Knowledge (1924).*° 


The first and main criticism which has to be passed upon the doctrine 
of representative perception is that the argument in its support starts 
from a realist standpoint inconsistent with the conclusions to which the 
doctrine itself commits us. It is only by assuming that we are ac- 
quainted with real objects that the subjectivist obtains his starting 
point, namely, real material bodies acting on a material brain, and 
through the brain generating or occasioning ideas in the mind. The 
external objects are separated from their effects, the ideas, by a large 
number of intermediate processes, physical and physiological, to which 


_ they bear no resemblance save in being spatially conditioned. Even 


granting, therefore, that ideas can legitimately be regarded as effects 
of the brain states thus caused, the facts which prove that ideas are 
effects due to intermediate processes set agoing by outside objects 
justify no assertion as to their resemblance to these objects, and so must 
undermine the realist assumption with which the argument starts. 
There can, it would seem, be no ground save only the deus ex machina 
of a pre-established harmony for retaining our primitive belief ans 
they are qualified to reveal material bodies. 


Our examination of Geyser’s solution of the problem of tran- — 
scendence has shown that he cannot escape from immanence 
except by making assumptions. He is here, however, in dis- 


35 London, 1924. (In spite of the title of his book, Prof. Smith teaches 
a theory of realism. ) : 
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tinguished company. All the critical realists who start from 
immanence are forced to make assumptions in order to extricate 
themselves from this immanence. Indeed, there is a marked 
disparity between the logical rigorism which they profess in 
their attack upon naive realism and the naiveté of their pro- 
cedure in constructing their own realism. 

It is true that these critical realists often refer to their 
assumptions as reasonable, but by this they seem to mean 
“ reasonable from the point of view of common sense”. Unlike 
Geyser, they usually refrain from claiming strict necessity in 
their reasoning. Thus when Lovejoy says that the continuity 
of a transcendent real process is “ reasonably inferable ”’,** and 
when Prof. J. B. Pratt, in H'ssays in Critical Realism says that 
“the most reasonable construction of the facts” points to the 
existence of a real world,*’ the context of their statements shows 
that they are referring to common-sense reason. Even Prof. 
Sellars, in his well worked out theory which is found in the 
same volume, attains a knowledge of the real only by postulating 
that the categories of thought are valid for the real world. 
‘ Knowledge ”, he says, “ consists of a content and a claim.” * 

It would seem, however, that by adopting the position of 
immanence with its denial of any direct experience of what is 
independent of the self, these critical realists have deprived 
themselves of all right to appeal to common-sense reasonable- 
ness. The critical realist says in effect to the ordinary man, 
“ Everything which you meet with in experience and which 
you think belongs to a world independent of you, is really 
within you. Yet you should be sensible enough to believe that 
nevertheless there are things independent of you even though 
you cannot experience them.” The ordinary man would be 
quite justified in replying that the — statement, if true, would 
ae Op. cit., p. 279. 


37 Essays in Critical Realism (London, 1921), p. 105. 
a Tbid., p- 214. 
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deal such a blow to common sense that the term “ sensible ” 
would no longer have a meaning. | 

We conclude then that once the doctrine of immanence is 
accepted in its entirety, there can be no rational justification 
of realism. None of the attempts to build a bridge to the 
transcendent can be successful. : 


“Tt is not that the bridge is fragile,” says Prof. Noel of Louvain. 
“Tt is that the bridge is non-existent. The copy or the representation 
will never bring us to the real thing. If we adopt the doctrine of 
immanence, the copy is only a mental term and it never becomes any- 
thing more than this. The principle of causality does not change 
matters: from a hook painted on a wall you can hang no chain save 
one which is likewise painted on the wall. Belief and dogmatic affirma- 
tion alter the situation even less. No amount of interior effort can get 
us out of the walls of our prison.” °° 


-“ But ”, Noel goes on to ask, “ are we really in a prison? ” 

This brings us to our next subject of discussion. When a 
problem is found to be insoluble, it is well to go back and 
consider the way in which the problem is stated. 

The problem as stated by Geyser seems to be insoluble. 


If what I know directly is only my own being with its changing 


states, I can never know of the existence or the nature of any- 
thing which is independent of my own being. Philosophic 
realism would seem to be incompatible with a strict doctrine 
of immanence. It remains for us, therefore, to examine the 
reasons which lead Geyser to state the problem as he does. 
What compels him to reject the view of the naive man and to 
conclude that we do not have any direct knowledge of that 
which is ontologically independent of us? | 

We remember that Geyser admits the a priori possibility of 
a direct knowledge of the real world, but believes that certain 
facts of experience prove that we humans do not actually pos- 
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oles of the real becomes involved, he thinks, in out and out 
contradiction. ‘‘ A white is seen; a green exists; a white is 
not a green ”’, etc.*® This argument has been employed against 
naive realism since the days of the ancient skeptics. I perceive 
an object qualified in such and such a manner. The real object, 
as I know on other grounds, is not qualified in this particular 
way. Therefore, the object perceived must be numerically 
distinct from the real object. 

a would be idle to deny that this argument presents a prob- 
lem. The difficulties in which some of the neo-realists have 
involved themselves show the danger of underestimating the 
complexity of the elements to be considered. It is solipsism, 
however, and not critical realism which stands to gain if the 
impossibility of all direct knowledge of the independent real 
object is proved. 

We must admit, of course, that if there is a real contradiction 
between two elements of our knowledge, this contradiction must 
be removed, although we need not say in advance how it is to 
be removed. In the argument which we are considering, a con- 
tradiction is alleged to exist between the object as perceived 
and the object as it actually is. The reasoning takes two forms. 

The first form assumes at the beginning the position of naive 
realism with a view to showing its impossibility. This is what 
Geyser does in his “ white-green” argument. In answer to 
him it might be said that in experience itself there is no con- 
tradiction. We do not see a white green. We see as white, 
something which we presume to be really green. That such 
situations are met with, no one will deny. That they force us 
to Geyser’s conclusion may be doubted. The contradiction may 
be removed in more ways than one. 


(1) We can take Geyser’ Ss way and ion direct knowledge 
of the real object. We then say that the white which we per- 


“0 Allgemeine Philosophie, p. 172. See also Lovejoy, op. cit., p. 17 ff. 
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ceive now and the green which we perceived under other 
conditions are both representations of the same something © 
which is not identical with either. If we take this way we 
meet with all the difficulties which are involved in Geyser’s | 
problem of transcendence. 


(2) We can deny the validity of all siete except per- 
ception. If we do this we do not have to reconcile our white 
with our green, for we no longer have any reason for supposing 
that the white-appearing object is actually green. We can 
quite well suppose that all the objects of our perception are 
numerically distinct real objects if we are willing to accept a 
chaotic world characterized by that ‘“ jumpiness” which 
Lovejoy talks about. 


(3) We can try to show that both ii elements of our 
knowledge can, without contradiction, be the direct knowledge 
of the same object. 


Common sense adopts the third course by employing a critique 
of experience in which a distinction is made between “ the 
way a thing looks” and “the way it really is’, all the while 
claiming that both can be true. For example, the light looks 


white; it 7s green. The stick thrust into water looks bent; 


it is straight. The tower looks round; it is square. Our 
problem is this: will mature reflection allow us to keep this 
distinction in which the numerical identity of the object is 
preserved, or will it compel us to deny this identity and con- 
sequently to posit a numerical distinction between what is seen 
and what 2s. | 
Let us start with the assumption with shiek the argument 
started (i.e. that we have a direct experience of the real 
object), and let us see whether we are forced to give up this 
assumption. When we study the situation we see that there 
are a number of factors involved — the object perceived, the 
medium in and through which this object, as a part of the 
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physical world, is perceived, the place from which it is per- 
ceived, the organism of the perceiver, etc. A change in any 
one of these may result in a change in perception. 

A complete description of the situation would include all 
these factors, and when such a complete description is given, 
our supposed contradiction disappears. Thus when we say that 
the tower looks round but 1s square, the more complete statement 
would be: from the spot x the tower looks round; from a posi- 
tion which we regard as best for judging its shape, it would 
look square. Or, to use Geyser’s example, to a person who has 
been looking at a red light, the light A looks white; under 
normal conditions it would look green. Thus by “the thing 
as it really is” we do not mean the thing apart from all its 
_ relations, for this would be impossible; we mean the thing 

perceived under conditions which we regard as normal, or com- 
pared with certain other things which we regard as standard. 

Geyser is right when he detects a non-identity in such situa- 
tions as we have been considering. What is non-identical, 
however, is the sum-total of all the factors involved. Since the 
object is only one of these factors, it can remain the same, while 
a change in one or more of the other factors will make the 
sum-total, and hence the perception, different. The object 
which looks white may be the object which under normal con- 
ditions looks green. I can accept both statements as applying 
to the same object. I do not have to suppose a third something 
to which neither of the statements could apply directly. Thus 
the point of view of common sense is not hopelessly contra- 
dictory.** Our reflection has simply clarified the matter; it 
has not forced us to change our point of view. 

The second form of this argument seeks to find a contra- 
diction between indirect or scientific knowledge of an object 
and what is naively thought to be our direct experience of it, 
thereby proving the impossibility of the latter. We find an 


“1See E. G. Spaulding, The New Rationalism (New York, 1918), p. 375. 
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echo of this -in Geyser’s denial of secondary qualities to real 
objects,** although he does not give it a place of importance. 
The reasoning would run somewhat as follows: The book looks 
green. But the physicist knows that what I call the book is 
really a certain number of molecules moving according to cer- 
tain laws. He knows nothing of “green”. Therefore the 
green cannot belong to the object; it must be mental, “in” me. 

Reflective study will not support this assertion of contra- 
diction. The book can quite well be all that the physicist 
believes it to be, and still be green. The two descriptions are 
not mutually exclusive; they are the results arrived at by 
different methods of observation. I detect the green directly, 
by seeing. The physicist detects the moving molecules indirectly 
by the method of the ruler and stop-watch (and it must be 
remembered that the use of the ruler and sarieacates depends 


upon seeing). 


“Science,” says Prof. Laird, “. .. must accept one or other of two 
alternatives. Either the ‘matter’ of scientific theory is wholly imper- 
ceptible, or it has secondary qualities as well as primary. In the former | 
case there is complete disagreement between science and common sense, 
and science itself is in a quandary since the only evidence for the 
existence of matter is the evidence of perception. On the latter alter- 
native scientists are at liberty to argue that secondary qualities are | 
secondary only in the sense that they are not needed in scientific 
descriptions. ... ” 4 


It would seem, then that the realism of common sense can, — 
by using its own critique, take care of the charges of contra- 
diction which are made against it. The arguments so far given 
have not compelled us to draw the conclusion which Geyser 
has drawn, i. e., that the object of perception must be a mental 
entity, and that the knowledge of the real object is gained only 
by inference (which we have seen to be impossible) from this 
mental object. 


‘2 Allgemeine Philosophie, p. 431. | 
** John Laird, A Study in Realism fihesiriige, 1920), p. 37. 
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It might be charged against us, however, that we have 
already admitted the immanence of. the object of experience, 
for we said that by the statement “ the light is really green ” 
we meant that under normal conditions it would look green. 
We have not yet succeeded in getting beyond appearance. 

In a sense this is true. In our perception there is always a 
subjective factor. We only experience the object as it appears 
to us. But this does not mean that what we experience is a 
mental entity distinct from the object. Quite the contrary. 
If what appeared were something distinct from the object, it 
could not be called the appearance of the object at all. 


“It is really an abuse of the term appearance to speak of appear- 
ances produced by things,” says H. A. Pritchard, “for this phrase 
implies a false severance of the appearance from the things which 

appear. If there are appearances at all they are appearances of things, 
- not appearances produced by things. The importance of the distinction 
lies in the difference of implication. To speak of appearances produced 
by things is to imply that the object of perception is merely something 
mental, viz., an appearance. Consequently, access to a non-mental 
reality is excluded; for a perception of which the object is something 
belonging to the mind’s own being cannot justify an inference to some- 
thing beyond the mind, and the result is inevitably solipsism. On the 
other hand the phrase ‘appearances of things’, whatever defects it 
may have, at least implies that it is a non-mental reality which appears, 
and therefore that in perception we are in direct relation to it; the 
phrase therefore does not imply from the very beginning that the 
apprehension of a non-mental reality is impossible.” *4 


_ If Geyser is: permitted to use the analogy of the photograph 
to explain his “ copy theory ” of perception, we may be allowed 
to use another figure to show what we mean by appearance: 
When I look at a house through my brown glasses, it is still 
the same house although it appears differently. Indeed, it is 
only on the assumption that I am seeing the same house that 
I am justified in saying that the brown glasses change the 


““H. A. Pritchard, Kant’s Theory of Knowledge (Oxford, 1909), p. 76. 
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appearance of it. If I saw another house when I: put on the 
glasses I might say that they enabled me to see what I did not 
see before, but I could not say that they had changed what I 
saw before. | 

The situation in perception is analogous. If in perception I 
see something numerically distinct from the real obj ect, I can 
_ say neither that this something is the appearance of the real. 
object, nor that perception has changed or distorted the real 
object. Conversely, if I speak of the real object as it appears 
to me, or if I suggest that perception may distort the object, 
I am supposing that the object which I perceive is the real | 
object, not something numerically distinct from it. 

Therefore, in recognizing the subjective factor in perception, 
we have not committed ourselves to immanence. We have, 
however, committed ourselves to the acknowledgment of a cer-_ 
tain relativity in our sense knowledge. If, because of the 
subjective factor involved in all perception, some one should - 
maintain that we can never perceive things in an undistorted 
fashion, we could not disprove his contention, although we 
could show him that in spite of this distortion our knowledge 
would be objectively valid. 

This point is well brought out by CO. I. Lewis in the sixth 
chapter of Mind and the World Order. “ Reality,” he says, 
“can be apprehended only in so far as it does or would appear 
to some perceiver in some actual or possible experience.” *° 
But he then shows that this inevitable relativity in the appre- 
hension of reality is no bar to an absolute knowledge of reality. 
“‘ Relational truth may nevertheless be absolute. To put the 
matter in general terms: If relative to R, A is X, and relative 
to S, A is Y, neither X nor Y is an absolute predicate of A. 
But ‘A is X relative to R’, and ‘A is Y relative to S’, are 
absolute truths.” *° To use the example given by Geyser, we 


45 ©. I. Lewis, Mind and the World Order (New York, 1929), p. 167. 
48 Ibid., p. 168. 
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can say that green and white are not absolute predicates of the 
light, but “the light looks white to an observer who has been 
looking at a red light ”’, and “ the same light looks green to an 
observer under normal conditions”, are absolute truths. 
‘The fact that we can recognize this relativity and can allow 

for it lifts our knowledge above the merely relative. ‘“* The 
concept or conceptual interpretation transcends this relativity 
precisely because what the concept comprises is this relational 
pattern in which the independent nature of what is apprehended 
is exhibited in experience.” | 

When some of the po assert dehtaiiahe in their 

“generative theory of the given” ** that we do not perceive 
things as they really are, they would seem to be going farther 
than is justifiable. A categorical assertion such as this demands 
a sufficient reason, and it would be difficult to find a reason 
which did not presuppose at least.some perceptual knowledge 
of things as they are. 

A problem which is always raised in a discussion of the 
ontological status of the perceived object-is the problem of 
dreams, hallucinations, etc. ‘“ How do I know that I am not 
dreaming?” is the favorite question of the skeptic, and dream 
content is pointed to by the subjectivist as an example of what 
is meant by immanence. Geyser follows this course. The 
- content of our dreams, he says, shows that it is possible that 
something should be seen as outside the body, which never- 
theless is not independent of consciousness.*® He also cites 
imagined objects as showing the same thing.” 

This attempt of the immanentists to explain perception by 
putting its objects on the same immanent level as those phe- 
nomena which we usually consider mental cannot be dismissed 


p.175. 
W. Morris, Sia Theories a Mind of Chicago Press, 
1932), p. 303 ff. : 


49 Allgemeine 167. 
*° Ibid., p. 170. 
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in summary fashion. The effort of the neo-realists to find a 
place in the “external world” for dream objects and objects 
of imagination, and even for error, is to say the least uncon- 
vincing. Prof. Spaulding’s pan-objectivism, which allows him 
to grant objective subsistence to hallucinatory objects has 
not much beyond its self-consistency to recommend it. Neither 
. can we be satisfied with Prof. Laird who, although usually so 
moderate in his neo-realism, goes so far as to ask, “ Why should 
we not suppose that they (the images of fancy) are physical 
facts forming part of the world of physical things, but that 
the meaning of the imaged things is different from the meaning 
of the perceived ones? ” 

There is much justification for the oe of Lovejoy and 
other dualists in as far as it is directed against the monism of 
the neo-realists. To regard all the objects of experience as 
parts of the real world would give us a real world in which 
little order could be discovered. Our question however is this: 
if we admit that some of the objects of experience are immanent 
or mental, are we forced to admit that all of them are such? 
It is difficult to see any reason to force us to this conclusion, 
save only a desire for simplicity. Even Lovejoy, who argues 
so strongly for immanentism, does not seem to think that he 
has excluded the possibility that some of the objects of experi- 
ence aod be objects of the real world. He simply says that 
this is “ unprovable and improbable.” 

There are facts which seem to justify the distinction which 
common sense makes within the realm of experience, setting 
off some objects of awareness as real and others as “ merely 
mental.” | | 


(1) We ean divide the whole of ‘our experience into two 
spheres, in one of which the elements form an ordered system 
in which regular laws hold and in which predication is pos- 


51 Op. cit., p. 377. 52 Op. cit., p. 67. 88 Op. cit., p. 264. 
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sible. The other sphere is fragmentary and disorganized, 
having little order either within itself or in relation to the 
first sphere. 

(2) That sphere of experience in which order is found is 
also found to be inter-subjective. The disorganized sphere 
seems to be purely private, our own affair. 


(3) This same orderly sphere is that in which our new 
experiences are gained. The other sphere seems to contain only 
elements which have been originally gained elsewhere; it is a 
reproducing experience, not an acquiring experience. Geyser 
recognizes that this fact shows a difference between perceiving 
and dreaming. He only contends that this difference does not 
_ prove that the objects of perception cannot be mental. This is, 
of course, true; but the fact that there is a difference between 
perception on the one hand and dreaming, imagining, ete. on 
the other, gives us a reason for rejecting the monistic simpli- 
fications which are offered to us by both subjectivism and 


We are not forbidden, then, to suppose both that we can be 
directly aware of real objects, and also that we can reproduce 
‘in ourselves ”’ portions of what we have gained in this direct 
awareness. 


“Tet us simply accept it as a fact,” says Réne Kremer of Louvain, 
“that, along side of sensible presentation there is a representation; or 
better still, let us say that there is a process of imaging and of remem- 
bering along with that of perception. This (former) process expresses 
itself directly by images which are truly mental although their elements 
imitate those of sensation. It (the process of representation) gives us 
things which have been or could be atten; but what is actual in this 

case is only the process.” 54 


Our argument thus far has been on the defensive; we have 
conned ourselves to an- examination of Geyser: s conclusions. 


ie Théorie de la les N éo-réalistes Anglais (Louvain, 
1928), p. 178... 
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Having run through the reasons which he advances for denying 
that we have any direct experience of the real object, we have 
found that none of them are conclusive. We have by no means 
proved that we do have such knowledge. It had been Geyser’s 
express purpose to accept what he called the “ attitude natural 
to man ” until conclusive reasons compelled him to give it up.” 
Since the reasons that he gives are not conclusive, the “ natural 
attitude ” would seem to be still tenable. We have tried to 
show that common sense carries with it its own critique which 
on the supposition of a direct knowledge of the real world can 
save itself from the naiveté of neo-realism without having to 
give way to subjectivism. 

What then is the state of the question ? The arguments 
against a direct knowledge of the real world are not conclusive, — 
although we must admit that they point to obscurities that need 
clearing up. We would contend, however, that the epistemo- 
logical theories which deny such knowledge meet with fully as 
great internal difficulties, and also have the great defect that 
they end by explaining away experience rather than by 
explaining it. 

The facts of experience give the est possible positive reason 
for the common-sense view that we have direct knowledge of 
the real world. In perception I perceive the object as “ over 
against”? me, independent of me. If no conclusive reasons. 
force me to think that the object is, in spite of this experienced 
independence, really dependent on me, I am rationally justified 
in holding that it is really and fundamentally independent of 
me. This is not dogmatism or “ animal faith”; it is a rational 
position. “ Disbelief or suspension of judgment is a logical 
attitude when, and only when, there are positive reasons for 
denying that something is as it appears to be.” °* The fact 
that, in some cases, this experienced independence is proved 
illusory does not force me to suppose that in every case of per- 


55 Aligemeine Philosophie, p. ae 6 Laird, op. cit., p. 43. 
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ception the rideeeiiae! is illusory. On the contrary, the fact 
of an experienced independence places the burden of proof, in 
any given case, on the one who denies this independence. 

We would conclude then that Geyser is not justified in 
stating the problem of transcendence in such a way as to make 
the knowledge of the world of nature a part of that problem. 
Indeed, he seems to have stated a problem which is i oy 
a false problem. | 

There are two ways of thinking about the world, the way of 
common sense and the way of immanence. 

According to the former, I, an existing substance or organism, 
am a part of a world of existing things. By experience I 
become aware of these things, and by thinking I gain knowledge 
of them. By reflection on the experience of knowing I work 
out a critique which allows me to explain the errors and remove 
the inconsistencies in my knowledge. Geyser’s epistemology 
as a whole, being Aristotelian in character, results from this 
common-sense view of the world. In such a way of thinking 
the concepts of “ ontologically independent object ”’, “ knowl- 
edge as a grasping”, “reality and illusion”, etc. are 
meaningful and useful. 

The other way of thinking about the world, the way of sub- 
jectivism or immanence, begins by regarding the object of 
experience as immanent in consciousness, or as “ content”. 
Those objects which are external to my body are, along with 
that body, immanent in mind. Because that which common 
sense regards as the real world has become immanent, the con- 
cepts “ontologically independent object”, “knowledge as a 
grasping ” etce., lose their meaning, for they presuppose the 
way of thinking in which the self or subject is one substance 
among others. It is possible to think in terms of immanence 
without contradiction, but the value of this point of view is 
very questionable. The concepts of mind, consciousness, and 
subject are so extended beyond their ordinary signification that 
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they become meaningless, and the distinction made by common 
sense between self and the world has to be re-introduced at 
some “lower level.”” Even Kant was compelled to provide — 
for an “empirical realism” along with his transcendental 
idealism. 

The problem of the existence of the real world, which for 
Geyser forms so great a part of the problem of transcendence, 
- results largely from a confusion of these two ways of thinking. 
Forced, as they think, to adopt the point of view of immanence, 
Geyser and all the heirs of Descartes still cling to the desire 
for an independent object. The result is an anomaly. The 
object which I see is held to be immanent in me. Therefore 
there must be another object which is independent of me, which 
I do not see. And these two objects must be related in some 
way which they are at a loss to explain. | | 

But surely the matter is settled by the initial definition. 
If the object of experience, which common sense regards as ~ 
independent, is defined as immanent, then we no longer have 
any reason to speak of independent objects; we have removed 
that concept from our thought. From the point of view of 
immanence there is no “problem” of the existence of the 
real world, for the whole idea is meaningless. From the point — 
of view of common sense there is no problem, for the real world 
is experienced directly. Thus there is only a problem when 
we confuse the two points of view, and try to employ in one 
the concepts which have meaning only in the other. 

The point of view of common sense is free from contradic- 
tions. It enables us to hold a unified theoretical explanation 
of the whole of life and the world. It is the position held by - 
all men in practice. These would seem to be good reasons for 
adopting it. There would still remain for us a problem of 
transcendence, although it would have to be much more 
restricted than it is for Geyser (and would stand a much better 
chance of successful solution).. The statement of it would be 
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somewhat as follows: Can I, from the real objects which I 
know directly, conclude anything as to the existence and nature 

of objects which I do not. know directly ? 
We have witnessed the failure of an attempt to erect an 
Aristotelian realism on Cartesian foundations. Geyser has 
succeeded no better than Descartes. His eclecticism has not 
resulted in a true synthesis. | 

‘In the book Philosophia Perennis, published in honor of 
Dr. Geyser’s sixtieth birthday, there is an essay contributed by 
Etienne Gilson of the Sorbonne, a keen and sympathetic student 
of both the Scholastics and Descartes. Gilson, in this essay 
shows the futility of trying to build a Cartesian realism (and 
considering the circumstances we may be quite sure that he 
has Geyser in mind). _ | | | 
a You can begin,” he says, “with Descartes, but you can end only 
_ with Berkeley or with Kant.... Thus, in order to come back to 
realism, it is not enough to stop with the man who took the first step 
toward idealism, for it would then be necessary to travel the whole way 
with his successors. The Cartesian experiment was a metaphysical 
enterprise worthy of admiration, and stamped with the mark of purest 
genius. We owe much to it, for has it not brilliantly proved that every 
experiment of this kind is condemned in advance to failure? Therefore 
it is the height of naiveté to begin it again in hope of obtaining results 
different from those which always have followed just because it is of 
the nature of the experiment that they must follow.” °7 


W. D. Nurttna. 


University of Iowa. 


°7 Philosophia Perennie (Regensburg, 1930), Vol. II, p. 784. 
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Theonas’ Conversations of a Sage. By Jacques Marirain. (Translated 
by F. J. SHEED). New York: Sheed and Ward, 1933. Pp. 
viii + 200. 


We are indebted to F. J. SHeep for another presentation to English 
readers of a volume of one of the leading exponents of Neo-Scholastic 
thought, and we wish to compliment, at the outset, the translator- 
editor for the excellent quality of his work. | 

The book, though written twelve years ago, has not grown old and 
deserves the care with which the translator, aided by the author, has 
accomplished his task. Its intention is frankly polemic; it aims at the 
extermination of certain old prejudices of the modern ideology which 
- are held to be serious obstacles to the progress of the spirit. The author 
recognizes the danger of the controversial tone he had adopted in the — 
first edition of his work, which, he says, tended unwittingly to express 
only one of the aspects of his thought and led honest critics to hold 
him as an incorrigible reactionary, committed to hostility toward 
modern physics and toward progress. The present translation has 
been made from a revised text, in which, by the inclusion of correc- 
tions and additions prepared for the forthcoming new French edition, 
certain misconstructions are obviated. 

The author’s main object is to show that to Thomism alone belongs 
the privilege of reconciling metaphysics and the natural sciences; that 
it alone is an essentially progressive philosophy, which loves movement 
while holding stability in honor, and gives us an exact sense of the 
renewals which are needed in all human things. 

The title “‘Theonas” is a name borrowed from Cassian’s Lives of 
the Fathers of the Desert and given to the personage who, in the dia- 
lugue—the form adopted by the author—represents the Platonic and 
mystical viewpoint, the others being Philonous, champion of idealism, 
and Pseudo-Hylas in whom it is easy to recognize the author himself. 
The word “pseudo” prefixed to Hylas suggests the amended form of 
Aristotelianism the author undertakes to defend. | 

The first dialogue is devoted to the definition of the true “ Freedom 
of the Intellect’ which is misunderstood by both dilettantism which 
takes the intellect as its own last end and its sole pleasure the only 
rule it ought to follow, and pragmatism which essentially subordinates 
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the intellect to practical action and whose utilitarian concept reveals 
a fundamental contempt for that faculty. Both offend against the 
nature of the intellect and are in striking contrast with the attribution 
to it by Aristotle of a royal liberty, autarcheia, which it finds in the 
speculation on the things of eternity, the contemplative _ which, in 
the eyes of the Fathers, made of the saints true ‘supermen ’. 

The third essay, “ The Intellect and the Reign of the Heart”, watt 
the reader on his guard against a possible confusion between true con- 
templation and quietist pseudo-mysticism. Sanctity,. which leads to 
the experience of the things divine, to the “ pati divina”’, lies in action, 
in creative energy, and, while “in the absolute order of metaphysical 
dignity, there is not among human things anything better than the 
intellect, Charity is better than the best of human things.” 

We pass over the fourth conversation on “ Christian Humanism ” 
which extols a contemporary French writer as the embodiment of the 
harmony which can exist between true faith in the supernatural and 
true art, and the pungent criticism, in the fifth, of the theory of success, 
always ready to discard the old for the new, according to which “to 
succeed, a thing—a philosophy as well—must conform to the present 
moment, be actual, up to the minute.” But there is a vast difference 
between growing old and being ancient; there is in philosophy as in 
every living finite thing, a passing element. “It must be of the present 
moment by its application to the real and by the use made of it”; 
but its substance and principles, if they are true, are “ supra tempora.” 

The five conversations (7-10) apply this illuminating distinction to 
the modern shibboleth of progress. The author explodes the myth of 
| progress, above all of necessary progress to infinity, which is bound to 
be self-destructive, since it never implies conservation of the gains 
acquired by the past, but demands the regular destruction and dis- 
appearance of these sane gains, so that real progress is doomed to be 
devoured by progress. Hence the futility of Revolution which is 
content to destroy without the assurance of being able to restore the 
ruins it accumulates, and the havoe brought into the modern world 
by Rousseau’s distortion of Christian values, when, dropping the soul 
of Christianity which is belief in the supernatural order, he reduces the 
_ Gospel to the plane of nature and centers on man alone the human 
aspirations toward more justice. 

This, in turn, does not mean that men are deemed incapable of progress 
or even not made for progress, but “it is absurd to think that progress 
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is to be achieved necessarily in virtue of some divine spring or of a 
metaphysical law of human history ”, and “ precisely because man is a 
perfectible being, he is necessarily corruptible also.” This is illustrated 
in the field of moral life which sees no unvarying progress for 
humanity, but endless vicissitudes, and in the fine arts which are ruled 
not by progress, but by change. The law of growth, not of pure 
change, tends on the other hand, to predominate in the fields of science 
and of metaphysics. As the latter deals with the most purely intelli- 
gible object, “it follows with a minimum of — and crises... 
the law of continuous progress.” 

Our author, of course, ascribes that privilege to the Philosophia 
Perennis, and he claims that Thomism has not been stagnant since the 
thirteenth century, that “in the great Thomists the thought of the 
master has not petrified, but developed and become a living being 
more perfect.” It has resisted, as every living being resists as a con- 
tamination and a corruption, any kind of intrusion and commingling 
of the leading ideas of the modern systems, and above all the dream 
of making man a self-existent being, possessed of that absolute inde- 
pendence which belongs to God alone. But living among men, it has 
been constantly assimilating new elements, and that the more effectually 
as, being animated by a stronger spiritual principle, it was more able 
to assimilate and integrate all that was assimilable.” “ Vetera novis 
augere.” 

It must not be forgotten, however, that this aptitude to receive “ all 
the immensity of the real within the immaterial web of its principles ” 
belongs to the Philosophia Perennis “ideally” considered. It dwells in 
men who profess it and represent it in this or that moment of history, 
and, there, it is far from achieving the perfection of which it is capable; 
it does undoubtedly leave outside of its actually defined and formulated 
framework many truths which its own principles are in fact especially 
adapted to bring to light and which must put up with the shelter of 
false systems for a time.” And the author goes on, urging his fellow- 
workers in the field of Scholasticism to avail themselves of these partial 
truths, of these vital elements and scattered aspects of beauty. 
“ Thomism has fasted this three hundred years. The history of modern 
philosophy has prepared certain tasty dishes for the breaking of its 
fast.”” The reader will decide whether the writer of those words is 
the reactionary he is often painted as being and whether he is qualified 
to suggest as he does in the last dialogue a “System of Philosophie 
Harmonies.” 
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We have kept for the end the sixth conversation, on “ The Mathe- 
‘matical Attenuation of Time” in which Marrrarn discusses Einstein’s 
theory of Time and Duration. These pages written in 1925, have not, 
like the others, been adapted to the evolution of certain conceptions of 
Einstein, nor to changes in the ruling ideas of physics. Suffice it to 
mention the conclusion which is based upon the fundamental distinction 
between real time and the measure of time. ‘“ Modern Physics . . . the 
) physico-mathematical science of nature, does undoubtedly attain the 
real, precisely in this sense that the standards of measurement found by 
us in the world, upon which it works, are truly something real, are 
grounded on the real. But once we emerge from the altogether relative 
realm of measure, once we try to place it in regard to the absolute 
realities that every relationship presupposes, particularly in regard to 
the absolute reality of quantity itself and duration, modern Physics is 
no more than a mathematical symbolism, with no shadow of a claim 
to represent directly that which is.” | 

J. A. BAISNEE. 


The Sulpician Seminary, 
The Catholic University of America. 


La liberté de Vesprit dans Vexpérience mystique. By Marcet Dr Corts. 
Paris: Desclée, de Brouwer et Cie., 1933. Pp. 54. ; 

In recent years mysticism has been subjected to painstaking analysis 
by psychologists and historians of religious thought. Such recognized 
authorities as Recejae and Leuba with their naturalistic bias, also Miss 
Evelyn Underhill and the Platonist Dean Inge, have felt what William 
James called the “eternal unanimity” of the mystical experience. 
There is a certain basic similarity in all mystical phenomena which 
transcends age and clime and creedal differences. Yet the magnificent 
claim of the great Catholic mystics is su generis; and explanation of 
Augustine or Teresa, for instance, by the same principles which hold 
for the eroticism of the Sufi, the quietism of Plotinus, or the nature 
_ raptures of Wordsworth only adds to the confusion which so often 
characterizes treatises upon mysticism. The truth of these observations — 
is indirectly revealed in the brochure of M. De Corte. 

The author wisely confines the mystical experience to those blissful, 
fleeting moments when, in Abbé Poulain’s words, the soul has experi- 
mental knowledge of God. This, one recalls, St. Bernard tells us could 
not be adequately expressed. Significantly leaving his chosen field, 
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Greek idealistic philosophy, the Belgian scholar brings the principles 
of Scholastic metaphysics and psychology to bear upon the most vexing 
of problems relating to the higher spiritual life: the freedom of the — 
spirit in the mystical experience. In this the great mediaeval mystics, 
grounded as they were in these same doctrines, did not care to analyze 
their ineffable gift too deeply. On the whole one finds a fairly clear 
exposition of the familiar Thomistic teaching concerning the mutual 
relation of personal liberty and divine grace. Yet one feels little has 
been added to the simple declaration of Father Baker, the well-known 
seventeenth-century mystic. “Our merit,” he says, “consists in our 
own free acts produced in virtue of divine grace assisting us, and not 
by the operation simply wherein God is only agent, and we patients.” 

There is a change in the latter part of the work wherein the philo- 
sophical connotation of spiritual liberty becomes that Pauline concep- 
tion which St. John of the Cross calls the marvelous freedom of the 
soul from its threefold enemy. Perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion of the tract is this illustration of a moral ascesis which is the 
concomitant of that experience variously conceived by the mystics as 
a deification. With the exception of Tauler and John of the Cross 
(whose earlier works are curiously preferred to the later more mystical 
writings) there are no representatives of what is a rich field of possible 
illustration of the problem. The value of M. De Corte’s research lies 
in its being a brief, critical interpretation of an important phase of 
mysticism in the dry light of Christian thought. 


B. 
Sulpician Seminary, | 
The Catholic University of America. 


Moral Man and Immoral Society: A Study in Ethics and Politics. 
By NizsuHR. New York: Scribner’s, 1933. Pp. 277. 


The thesis laid down by REINHOLD NIEBUHR (p. 83) that “group 
relations can never be as ethical as those which characterise individual 
relations,” leaves him two main points to make: that groups are not, 
and cannot be, so ethical as individuals. The proof of the first point 
is empiric and sufficient, though it might have been more at firsthand 
and been fuller, including the gang-attitude and also the ornery double 
code of some Americans: private honesty and charity, and public 
gouging. This first part of the thesis is often repeated; e.g. (pp. 9, 
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107) as individuals men think they should “love and serve each other 
and establish justice between each other. As racial, economic and 
national groups they take for themselves, whatever their power can 
command.” “Nations will always find it more difficult to behold the 
beam in their own eye .. . and individuals find it difficult enough.” 
Many instances are cited. America kept up “a selfish and foolhardy 
tariff ”’ which with “other imbecillities in international life’? helped to 
reverse world prosperity. England did not yield in Ireland until a 
virus formed that is still a poison to Anglo-Irish relations. France 
was intransigent on reparations for years. And Germany, now that 
there is a settlement, is overrun by an extreme nationalism of her own. 
Presidents McKinley on the Spanish War and Coolidge on debts were 
full of sanctimony and deceit; the latter went on repeating that we 
wished only to protect the inviolability of contracts and to save the 
nations from slovenly business habits (pp. 85-6, 99-106). A class 
privileged in economics is just as naive, claiming that its bigger piece 
of pie is a fair reward and that it has property because it has character 
(pp. 117, 124). The conclusion (p. 49) is that “modern man has 
progressed only a little beyond his fathers in extending his ethical 
attitudes beyond the group to which he is organic.” 

It is harder to prove the second point, that nations or classes can 
never be ethical. The method used is deductive, except for the fact that 
history seems in the main to bear the author out. Every man is selfish, 
and the larger group will more inevitably express itself selfishly: it 
will be more able to defy restraints, will find it harder to achieve a 
common mind and purpose, and is more sure to be unified by impulses 
and immediate, unreflective aims (p. 48). If, as Hume said, egoism 
is not our strongest leaning in fact, it is so in politics. Besides, political 
Opinions are rooted in ineradicably selfish economic ones. NIEBUHR 
accordingly takes it as settled (p. 141) that the injustices of society are 
in big measure with us to stay. He says that some things which human 
social nature should do, it cannot possibly do. In face of this situa- 
tion, “moral and rational suasion”’ is useless. Religious visions may 
capture tiny communities, but society at large “must always remain 
something of a jungle” (p. 81). The assumption that we could be so 
far changed in nature as to be brought out of this-ugly status by 
raising the general intelligence is the great error now of the educators 
(pp. 212-3). Man rebels “against the fate that ‘binds his collective 
life” to a fix or pass from which his soul recoils, but the best he can do, 
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by political coercion, the end—e.g. the freeing of our present negro 
and the laborer—justifying such means, also by reducing economic 
power to a minimum, by destroying its least amenable types and 
bringing the others under strong social control, is to approximate 
justice, substituting “some new illusions” for the old (pp. 22, 20, 
164, 234-5, 277). | | 

What brings NizsuHR to these conclusions is not always logic or 
fact, but in part his own advance views of the nature of ethics and 
of selfishness. A selfish act is always unjust, impertinent and hypo- 
critical; and all acts are selfish. In serving others, I have to serve 
myself; therefore in serving others I am hypocritical, and so on (pp. 
45-51). Self-deception and hypocrisy are unvaryingly present in 
human acts, are the tribute paid by morality to immorality (p. 95). 
It is also uncritically assumed, in a first-page statement and through- 
out, that “ moral” means merely social. | 

The entire work is strong, and a challenge. Much of it is well 
documented. But one part is marred somewhat by claiming too much 
and overreaching itself. In this part the author would have been more 
convincing, though less striking and rhetorical, if he had been milder, 
if he had noted that political and general social life are in fact more 
- unscrupulous than individual life, that, because of its complexity, it is 
likely to remain so, that it will be redeemed, if at all, only by time and 
extraordinary means. To say that no state or large group has at any 
time been moral or can at any time be moral is bold. 


R. Warp. 


University of Notre Dame. 


Responsibility. By LAwRENCE SEars. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. Pp. ix + 192. 


The present volume’s nature and purpose are made clearer by the 
subtitle which states that it deals with responsibility’s ‘“ development 
through punishment and reward.” The book is divided into three 
parts: a very brief survey of certain theories of responsibility; twelve 
case reports of the development of responsibility in children; an evalu- 
ation of ethical theories in the light of these case reports. In the first 
section the teachings of Bentham, Mill, Bain, Green, Bradley and 
Westermarck, as representative of utilitarian, idealistic and evolution- 
ary thought, are summarized. John Dewey is given a position and 
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chapter of his own. It is to be regretted that the author did not include 
a résumé of the teaching of any deeper, better equipped and more 
capable thinker on this subject. In so important a matter as responsi- 
bility an adequate conception of human nature is a first and indespens- 
able requirement. 7 

The case reports are interesting accounts of twelve probed children, 
. their troubles and difficulties, environment and response to sympathetic 
and intelligent attempts on the part of doctors and others to help 
them. The disastrous results of indiscriminate praise and blame, cor- 
poral punishment, pampering and indulgence by fond parents, and the 
like are brought vividly to light. The case reports illustrate a method 
that can be followed in countless situations to great advantage, if it is 
not relied upon too exclusively. 

The final chapter, “Intelligence and Responsibility,” holds several 
points of interest. It indicates on the part of the author and those 
who have influenced him a movement toward a better understanding 
and appreciation of what freedom actually is. In line with this im- 
provement the author objects to a purely mechanical theory of human 
nature. Obliquely, the author indicates the unfortunate results follow- 
ing from the use of the term “ indeterminism”’ as a name for the tra- 
ditional doctrine of psychological freedom. Finally, there is the char- 
_ acteristic human fault of pushing partial truths to unwarranted ex- 
_ tremes. Having grasped the fact that intelligence is the basis of free- 
dom, and therefore of responsibility and morality, the author thinks 
that intelligence is the essence of virtue and responsibility. The ancient 
error that knowledge is virtue and vice ignorance masks itself anew 
_ in some modern theories of education, psychology and ethics. 


Joun K. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. | 


On Being Creative. By Irvine Bassitr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1932. Pp. xliv + 266. | 


The late distinguished professor of Harvard has constituted as chap- 
ters in this volume the substance of three lectures and a number of 
critical essays, most of which have previously appeared in American 
magazines. The titles of the several chapters, in addition to that which 
names the book, indicate their subject-matter: The Primitivism of 
Wordsworth; the Problem of the Imagination: Dr. Johnson; The 
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Problem of the Imagination: Coleridge; Schiller as Aesthetic Theorist ; 
Julien Benda; The Critic and American Life; Romanticism and the 
Orient. Divergent as these subjects may seem, they are all necessarily 
informed, and. to a certain extent united, by the author’s mind and 
purpose. His purpose includes the hope “that they may serve... 
to dissipate certain current confusions on the subject of humanism.” 

In On Being Creative Professor Bappitr rightly deplores the cul- 
tural collapse that is almost a mark of our times and points out that 
“‘in its extreme form the denial of standards has amounted to a repu- 
diation of the two chief traditions of the Occident, the classical and the 
Christian” (p. 2). Expectedly, he stands for the Aristotelian theory 
of creative genius as opposed to pseudo-Platonic or Rousseauistic the- 
ories. Although difficult or perhaps impossible for him to have done 
otherwise, it is unfortunate that Professor BaBsiTt, in giving his own 
position, had to make so many references to very minor present-day 
critics such as Rebecca West, Henry Hazlitt and Mary Colum. Mark- 
ing this essay, as also the others, are countless evidences of the author’s 
wide acquaintance with writers and thinkers great and small in both 
ancient and modern literatures. It is remembered that Professor Bas- 
.BITT’s students more than once held sweepstakes upon the number of 
names that he would mention in an hour’s lecture. Such evidences of 
erudition can become a serious stylistic fault. ) 

All the chapters in this work are of interest and value primarily and 
directly to the student of literature but also indirectly to the student 
of philosophy as commentaries upon and expositions of certain aspects 
of modern thought. The book contains more than one critical observa- 
tion that is keen, even profound. For example: “ Tragedy may admit 
fate—Greek tragedy admits it—but not of the naturalistic variety. 
Confusion on this point may compromise in the long run the reputa- 
tion of writers more eminent than Mr. Dreiser—for example, of 
Thomas Hardy” (p. 217). And upon a more important subject: “ Our 
cultural crudity and insignificance can be traced in turn to the inade- 
quacy of our education, especially our higher education. Mr. Mencken’s 
attack on the ‘professors’ is therefore largely justified; for if the 
professors were performing their function properly Mr. Mencken him- — 
self would not be possible” (p. 223). Serious objection must be made 
to a reference in the introduction to “a purely traditionalist attitude— 
the attitude that is usually associated, at least in matters of faith and 
morals, with the Roman Catholic Church” (p. xiii). Since Professor 
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BABBITT leaves this statement without further comment or clarification, 
one may suspect that his own knowledge and understanding of what 
Professor Urban has called “the great tradition” are not as adequate 
as they should be. | 
JOHN K. Ryan. 

The Catholic Unwersity of. America, | 


The Laws of Human N ature. By RayMonp H. WHEELER. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co., 1932. Pp. xiv + 235. 


The subtitle of this book “A General View of Gestalt Pal ieee - 
indicates the task that the author has undertaken. In the first two 
chapters he reviews psychological systems showing, to his own satis- 
faction, that they are all quite inadequate and wrong. In his vigorous 
assault on the various schools of psychology he sometimes betrays a 
lack of clear knowledge of their teaching; thus, in his discussion of 
Scholastic philosophy, he says (page 11): “ And moreover, if form de- 
pends on matter for its existence, the soul must depend on the body 
for its existence. Too great a stretch of the imagination was required 
to understand the immortality of the soul on this basis.” 

After demolishing the older systems the author tells us that the new 
_ descriptive unit (the organic whole) harmonizes purposive behavior, 
ethics, and a theory of values, with physical science. 

Four chapters are devoted to the Laws of Perception; Learning, 
Emotion and Will, and Personality. In these chapters the matter pre- 
sented does not justify all the claims made for Gestalt psychology. 
The laws of configuration do relatively little to solve the problems of 
human adjustments. The study of personality and character is not — 
greatly advanced by the application of these laws and integration is 
still a problem and will not be solved by ignoring it. 

This book is the fourth of a series edited by Francis Aveling and 
known as the Contemporary Library of Psychology. It will interest 
the reader who has a good psychological background in that it will 
give him a vigorous and enthusiastic, in fact too enthusiastic, account 
of Gestalttheorie. 

J. EDWARD RAvtH. 

The Catholic University of America. a 
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Amaury de Béne; Etude sur son panthéisme formal. By G. C. CAPELLE. 
(Preface by M. ETIENNE GrLsoN). Paris: Bibliothéque Thomiste, 
1932. 


- The history of heterodoxy in the Middle Ages has lately aroused the 
interest of several experts in the field of mediaeval philosophy and 
theology. The present work adds another valuable monograph to the 
growing literature of this subject. Competent research is gradually . 
doing fuller justice to thinkers who have for a long time been regarded 
as unorthodox and defining more clearly the erroneous teachings of 
those who really supported heretical doctrines. John Scotus Eriugena 
is perhaps the most notable of those whom history has absolved from 
severe censure while the unsound views of David of Dinant and Meister 
Eckart stand out more clearly through recent investigations of their 
writings. 

CAPELLE has raised and ably ieieed tlie. question of the sources 
of the heretical teachings of Almaric of Béne and the Almaricians, in 
particular, their pantheistic doctrines. He finds no direct influence of 
John Scotus Eriugena nor of the Chartrains in the formation of the 
Almarician system. His conclusion is that the doctrine of Almaric 
was the result of an original doctrinal thought, synthesizing in a new 
form materials derived from the De Divisione Naturae of Eriugena 
- and certain inexact expressions found in the writings of the School of 
Chartres and of certain tendencies, like the expectation of the coming 
of the Holy Ghost, latent in the spirit of the age. 

An appendix to the work contains a number of important texts — 
bearing upon the author’s discussion of the problem. 

M. Giuson’s preface is illuminating. He approves, but with notable 
reservations, the method and results of the author and takes the oppor- 
tunity to point out with convincing effect the futility of attempting a 
too simple solution of the extremely complicated question of the history 
of mediaeval heterodoxy. In one striking passage GILSON describes the 
pantheism of Almaric of Bene as “le batard de l’érigénisme et de la 
dialectique une des nombreaux cas teratologigues dans V’histoire de la 
metaphysique chrétienne de |’Etre.” There can be question, therefore, 
of the difficulty of tracing its ancestry. It is a complex case of - : 
phical illegitimacy. 

The present book is particularly valuable in that it has brought to 
light the historical connections which account for the resemblance 
between the doctrine of the Almaricians and those of David of Dinant 
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and Meister Eckart, namely, their common descent from the more ad- 
venturous dialecticians whose writings were current in the twelfth 
century. 
GERALD B. PHELAN. 
The Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 3 
St. Michael’s College, University of Toronto. 


Das Wesen der Hoffnung in Natur und Uebernatur. By Dr. CoELEstTIN 
ZimaRA. Paderborn: Ferdinand Schoeningh, 1933. Pp. 247. 


This book presents a study of the ‘essence of hope’, a question not 
much diseussed in current dogmatic literature, and upon which there is 
no unanimous opinion. This is due to the fact that the problem of 

hope to be answered definitely must be analyzed into at least three 
separate questions, viz., the foundation of hope, the formal object of 
hope, and the essence of hope as a psychological habitus. Till now this 
has not been done, and the author devotes this study to the last named 
aspect of the three mentioned. The snd bibliography which 
covers the writings of well-nigh a thousand years, and which the author 
diligently uses, is proof enough that he has worked on something as yet 
unsolved. The copious foot-notes are at times lengthy and superfluous, 
as they are only reprints of texts from Thomas, e. g. and from Aristotle 
regarding matters universally accepted. 

The method of procedure is very logical and, therefore, simple. He 
studies from a psychological point of view the nature of hope in actual 
life, and then applies the findings of his analysis to the supernatural 
virtue of hope. He finds that confidence is the basis of hope in both 
spheres. The love and desire of salvation are necessary antecedents 
of hope, but they are not identical with it. This forms the core of the 
book. While this may not appear as anything very new to Thomistic 
theologians, it does mark the fundamental difference between the Catho- 
lic and the Protestant conception of hope. The latter identify hope 
with faith, for they conceive it as a faith turned to the future. Accord- 
ingly the faithful Christian firmly believes that he will be saved. The 
Catholic has no such positive conviction. He has instead an unshakable 
confidence in the mercy of God and in His Will that he be saved. Faith 
springs from knowledge, hope is essentially a function of the will 
246). | | | 

Theologians bewildered by the multiplicity of opinion as to the 
meaning of ‘arduum’ in hope (cfr. Vasquez, Coninck, Suarez, Hurtado 
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et al.) are gently led back to Thomas and his psychological analysis, 
and to a simple and natural understanding. This thorough study by 
Zimara, like many others of recent years of similar questions convince 
one that the theologians and philosophers of more recent centuries have 
lost a lot of precious time in idle speculation when they strayed from 
the common-sense empirical approach of St. Thomas. | 


A. W. CENTNER. 


The Josephinum, 
Worthington, Ohio. 
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